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“Tyf MORE NONSENSE THE BETTER. 
iF WE CANNOT MAKE THE PEOPLE 
BELIEVE GREATER NONSENSE THAN 
THIS, WE SHALL NEVER DO ANY 
GOOD WITH THEM.” 

[ QUOTE the words of my Lord 
Shaftsbury on the subject of his 

famous Popish plot; the credit of 

which has been given to Dr. Oates. 

Thusdid his lordship estimate the 

wisdom of his countrymen ! and the 

journals of parliament, furnish abun- 
dant and jamentable proof of the ex- 
tent,to which the credulity even of 
well informed men may be abused, 
when the mind is pre-occupied by 
prejudice or passion. Happily, ¢his 
plot has been long since disbelieved, 
aid men are not now so very suspi- 
cious of the designs of their brethren, 
even in this ill-fated land of jealousy 
aud party. Yet there are not want- 
mgwho still retain the prejudices 
of their grandfathers, and feel un- 
leigned alarm for their properties and 
their lives from the machinations of 

Papists. 
| need not mention that this spi- 

tt of distrust and disunion, howe- 

‘etlocal, and confined to the lower 
‘aks, is matter of deeper regret to 
he Philanthropist, than the circum- 
ance of some inoperative anti-catho- 

“statutes still remaining uarepeal- 

tl; nor, that the persons who exert 

Measelvesto keep alive such feel- 

and succeed in spreading them 

"et a large mass of our population, 

wethe worst enemies of the nation’s 
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security; the best allies of our com- 
mon foe. ‘To a sincere intention, 
every indulgence is due. But the 
wretched apology, we are compelled 
to offer, for the ignorant prejudices 
of many misguided protestants, can 
never apply tothe wilful agitator, to 
the deliberate falsifier of these odious 
creeds and obnoxious oaths that 
have been imputed to the slandered 
religion of Catholics, or to some of 
its members. For such sowers of 
discord, such calumniators of their 
brethren, such murderers of life 
and character; not even charity it- 
self, ‘that thinks no evil,” 
can suggest an apology: But itis 
cheering to observe how such ma- 
licious designs are often frustrated, 
though the stupidity that plans them, 
aud directs their execution, 

I have been led into these reflec- 
tions on the perusal in your last num- 
ber, of that extraordinary document 
in the form of an oath, which has 
been called the Thresher’s Oath, If 
we traced the origin of the curious 
production in the information laid 
betore my Lord Castlereagh, (who 
with his usual humanity and dis- 
cernment, declared his belief of its 
authenticity !) we should probabiy be 
referred to sources equally genume 
with those froun which Sir Richard 
Musgrave has derived his Popish 
Confession of Faith. Of this contes- 
sion (comprised in 35 articles, and 
given in pages 442 ard 443, of 
his Irish Rebellions, as the genuine 
creed of the Catholics,) one copy, 
we are told, was fouud ina Priesi’s 
box at Gorey ; a second, somewhere 
H h 
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mn Carlow, a third in the pocket of 
a drunken Priest in) the county 
Meath, and a fourth, in the pocket 
ofa Robber, who was killed in the 
Libetty of Dublin! From the creed 
itself of Sir Richard, (for it is Ads 
fabricatioa,) I will be excused from 
quoting at present: nor would I 
dwell so long on this subject, but 
that I cannot help remarking the 
curious analogy observable between 
these two fabrications. For my own 
part, and | appeal to those who are 
acqnainted with the original style 
inventive genius of Sir Ri- 
ehard, IT must mvself 80 
struck by the resemblance, that [ 
would almost ventureto pronounce Sir 
Richard bimself the common parent 
of both = Yet, perhaps, the Nortbern 
fubrieation birth to some 
a sciple of the learued knight, 10 
whomon his flightirom the lower 
regions of Irish historical research, 
he communicated the secret of bis 


“ana 
confess 


Gwes its 


discoveries, and left beir to bis in. 
ventive spirit, 1 may appear fond 
1) adopting a system, and over- 
minute in oinqnirmng thus far, on a 
tnijeet of such iiferior importance. | 
shall therefore insist only on the ma- 
terial potnt, namely, that this oath is 
clearly a tabrication, without at- 
tempting to decide whether it de- 
fives tis origin trom the worthy Sir 
Richard, or from seme other slan- 
derer. 

‘The real oath of the Threshers, 
resembling im form and principle the 
Deicnder’s oath, was exhibited at the 
late mecting of Magistrates ina 
Down. ‘That the object and tenden- 
cy of these associations were pure- 
lv defensive : that they were form- 
ed as a sefesuad against the plon- 
sanguin 


derings and oulrave of 
ary and armed Orangemen; tbat 


thislatter association, lavitg com- 
pelled the other paity to unite for 
safety, were in reality the sole au- 
thors of the late disturbances ; all this 
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was stated, and broadly stated \, 
the county meeting, and has so, 
uncontradicted even by my Lor 
Castlereagh himselt! — Sach, thea 
being the real oath, and such the 
real cause of its adoptionmby wh» 
proofs has his lordship established 
the genuineness of this other stupid 
and linpieus test, which he Vel was 
not ashamed to call the real oath of 
the Treshers? Is it possible tha 
these furious and exterminating Ch. 
tholics should exasperate their Qui. 
ker and Presbyterian neighbours, 
and the many Protestants who are 
not Orangemen, by thus pledying 
themselves to the work of they 
common destruction ? Or, if they 
had entered into such a diabolical 
conspiracy, would they have trusted 
the dangerous secret to transpire 
so soon, and go before the public in 
a printed form ? 

‘The supposition is too revolting 
to common sense, that any factions 
person or persons, could ofler this 
bloody test to be adopted apd act 
ed upon by Catholics, instructed by 
their: pastors as to the enormity ol 
the crime of murder, and who, 
whatever horror they might en 
tertain of Orangism, were always it 
good neighbourhood and habits ot 
friendship with many Protestants and 
Presbyterians. Couspiracy does no 
proceed with such imprudence. The 
leaders of it do not immediately lel 
all to those they would engage & 
instruments for a bloody purpee, 
because such a premature exposers 
would) shock the feelings of the 
most cruel and unrelenting: Yet 
my Lord Castlereagh would have vs 
believe the Catholic peasantry of a 
large proportion of the county « 
Down, intrested to a man with this 
dangerous secret ! a 

“Incredulus Odr- 
No, thou worthy candidate for there 
presentation of that county, rn 
character you would defame; 
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charge of extermination 1s unsuccesse 
juily retorted on the peaceable and 
warmed Catholic, and reverts back 
wihe Orangemen, from whom not 
your Lordship’s address and 
' shift the  ob- 


even 
ganeuyring can 
poxious Mputation, | 

But | trespass on your space, m 
noticing so much at length this pro 
joction of stupid and senseless crucl- 
w *: and shall merely add a word 
ce two, on the intention of the au- 
thor, whoever he may bef. 

That the views of the writer were 
ofignant and murderous cannot, I 
wok, reinam a questions The cir- 
ylation of thts instrument would 
ewurally awaken the most borrid 
caspicions in the minds of those Pro- 
stants and Presbyterians (and they 
we many) who though well mean- 
w, still continue under the influ- 
eeol old prejudices and are most 
gussiy ignorant of Catholic prine 
1 have heard some, even 
athe middle class of society, ex- 


+ 
ciples’, 


2 SS = = Y : —= 


*This oath could never have been frae 
ned by aCatholic. It contains expressions 
that no Catholic of the lowest sized intellect 
w the slenderest acquaintance with the 
‘insian religion would ever have made 
weof, Butto believe suck a@ one employed 
wdrawupa test for the association, is as 
cumerical, as to suppose any Catholic 
would quote the scripture (the Protestant 
translation) to sanction and sanctify the 
commssion of murder. 

tl have since learned that a certain Mr. 
MC. has fallen under strong suspicions, 
‘ intle time may peobably enable us to 
“some further light on this curious 
pece of criticism. 

{lleara in the last number of the Maga- 
methata work froma Protestant hand, proe 
‘ening to give a fair exposition of the real 
Peeples of Catholics,is preparing for the pub- 
. Swh a book has long been a GREAT DESI 
*taTum ; and if executed on the propo- 
plan cannot fail to remove much preju- 
“ct irom those who wish to be informed. 
es a | apres who wll hear nothing in 
Mer yhatthey have been taught to 
shares th whatever is absurd, and 

$ wicked, 
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press with terror their conviction of 
its authenticiuy ! Thatthis oath must 
operate as a fire brand, enkindling 
rave and revenge inthe breast of 
the Orangemen, and furnish the pre- 
text, or the motive of much ill-will 
and much active bosulity to an al- 
ready obnoxious community, must 
have been foreseen and intended, 

So much forthe end proposed by 
this bad man. As to the erimimality 
incurred, or its due retribution, rr 
Is NOY FOR US TO JUDGE. 

I remain, &c. &e. 
PHILANTHROPOS, 
T. Fort, March 2st, 1812. 


For the Belrust Monthly Magazine. 





MM‘ remarks on the Lanecasterian 
system of education were not 
intended to do injury to the cause of 
the education of the poor; I thought 
] perceived some defects in the plan, 
and f wished to poiut them out, in 
the expectation that some person 
properly qualified, would, by mak- 
ing the system more perfect, ren- 
der it more generally uselul, I was 
also induced to oiler my opinion en 
this subject, in consequence of ha- 
ving scen in Joseph Lancaster’s book, 
entitled, © limprovements in Hduca- 
tion,” a paragraph in which he says, 
* Tfany persons conversant wiih the 
subject of education from practice, 
should be disposed to suggest im- 
provemeuts, which they think may 
be of advantage, in addition to ny 
present system, I shall esteem ita 
privilege to receive their hints with 
deference, and pay them a maiked 
attention.” I did not think these 
were mere words of course, and as 
my objections did not are from 
speculative theory, but from actual 
observation, I suggested ny thoughts 
in the hope of contributing, in a 
small degree, to advance the cause 
of the education of the poor. 

J. Lancaster has laid anu excellent 


re 
ge 
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ih 
| 
fi 
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if 


ons 
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foundation for education, and my 
objection to his system does not 
arise from disapprobation of his spel- 
ling and arithmetic lessons; so far as 
they go they are good, but 1 think 
there is an addition required to those 
already printed, to make the plan 
more perfect. Nairetsacnal in fact 
admits that there is not a suflicient 
number of arithmetic lessons, when 
he says, that the children are not 
“ considered finished in one rule, 
when they are able to work twelve 
sums in that rule; but are tried by 
the teacher in many other sums, ar- 
bitrarily put down for them.” If 
these sums are necessary to be 
taught, should they not be printed 
and sold with the other lessons? It 
is an important adyantage to the 
children to be taught to spell at the 
same time they ae taught to write, 
but surely there are not more words 
in the dictating speliing lessons, from 
which the monitors repeat the words 
to their classes to write, than in the 
larger edition of the Lancasterian 
spelling-lessons. As your Cor- 
respondent Nairetsacnal has not con- 
vinced me that there is a sufficient 
number of lessons printed, | must 
beg leave to retain ny former opi- 
nion, that the children will be su- 
perficial in their attainments, unless 
there are other lessons added to those 
already published. 

lam fully aware of the important 
benefits arising from  Lancasterian 
schools, as the habits of cleanliness, 
ovder, regularity, and the strict ate 
tention paid to morality, may tend 
to produce an important improve. 
ment among the poor ; but by mak- 
ing the name of Lancaster superior 
to the cause of the educativn of the 
poor, there is danger that the par- 
tisans of his system may form a Pro- 
crustean standard of opinion, which 
will be very injurious. Although 
the Lancasterian system is in very 


many respects superior to Dr, Bell’, 
System, vet if Dr. Bell, OF any other 
person, sketched out a wood plan, 
it would be wrong to let prejudice 
prevent the adoption of it. It ig a 
excellent maxim, to learn “ood even 
from an enemy. The Friends to edy. 
cation in Dublin, tn a discussion at oye 
of their meetings, on the s bject of 
schools for the poor, avowed that 
as their object was to promote the 
education of the poor, they would 
adopt the Lancasterian syste m, but 
they would neither be called Lancas 
terians nor Bellerians. ; 

J. Lancaster has made as impor 
tant a reformation in education, as 
Luther and Calvin did in religion; 
but isthe name of Lancaster to act 
as a talismanic charm avainst {y. 
ture improvement, or has he alone 
arrived at the summit of knowledge? 
Luther and Calvin did important 
service to the world, but they only 
made a beginnving—Laneaster has 
made a beginning, and | hope he 
will neither be prevented by self- 
flattery, which of all species of flat- 
tery isthe most injurious, nor by any 
other cause, from continumg bis m- 
provements. He is an enthusiast in 
the cause of education, and this en 
thusiasm has enabled him to over. 
come many ditliculties, but the ex 
cess of it may do injury, by making 
him and his partisans illiberal w- 
wards all who difier tn opinion, aud 
extremely testy if the smallest 
doubts are expressed on bjs infalli- 
bility, or the slightest impertection 
noticed in his system. It is. of far 
more consequence, that the chil 


dren of the poor should be educated, ~ 


than that the plans should bear the 
exclusive brand of Royal Lancas- 
terian. Let the foundation of edu 
cation be laid in principles, and net 
built on the names of fallible men, 
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Tr the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
<< 

V some remarks published in your 
Vessssine for January, on some 

ms on the death of Dr. Percy, I 
was led into an error, by having 
veen informed that a poem written 
fe the celebration of the 14th of 
Joly, 1791, and from which I ex- 
tracted two lines, 


«Light pour’d o'er the nation in one bril- 
liant blaze, no ; 
Mao saw, and his chain disappear’d,” 


was written by a person who fre- 
quently uses the signature of Hafiz, 
and to whose latter writings I in- 
tended to allude, I have since as- 
certained, that this beautiful poem, 
beginning, 

«Gallia burst her vile shackles on this glo- 

rious day, 
4nd we dare to applaud the great deed, 
&e.” 

was written by Edward Rushton, of 
Liverpool ; aman who to poetic ta- 
lets, joins strict, unbending inte- 
grity, and an ardent and enthusiastic 
love of liberty. Justice to him re- 
quires that [ should make an acknow- 
ledgement of my error. Indeed the 
energetic style which characterises 
Edward Rushton’s writings might 
have prevented me from making so 
great a mistake ; as he, unlike some 
of our modern poets, has never sacri- 
iced his principles of houour and 
egrity, for the transient popula- 
lily of the day, or for the sage of 


emolument. Y. 
| 
Ts the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
aie 


| EEING in the Poetry of your 

Magazine for January, a refer- 
fnee to the travels of ANACHARSIS 
tae Youncer, I had recourse to 
the book, and as it is a work not in 
everal circulation, I think the fol- 
“wing quotations will net only tend 
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to elucidate the poetry, but may 
give birth to useful reflections ; and 
enable us to form a judgment as to 
the rectitude of the different opinions 
which seem to actuate our legisla- 
tors and statesmen at this truly aw- 
ful crisis. 

The plan of general utility on 
which you profess to carry on your 
Magazine, and to which indeed you 
seein to adhere, induces me_ to 
trouble you with the present letter ; 
Iremain your obedieat servant, 

Crito, 


— ——— it —- 


IF, conformably to the plan of 
Pericles, the Athenians had con- 
tinued an offensive war by sea, and 
a defensive one by land; if, revoun- 
cing every idea of conquest, the 
had not risked the safety of the state, 
by rash enterprises, they sooner or 
later must have triumphed over their 
enemies, as they on the whole did 
them more injury than they could 
receive from them, and as the league 
they headed was alinost entirely un- 
der their command, whilst that of 
the Peloponnesus, composed of in- 
dependent nations, might’ every in- 
stant be dissolved. But Pericles 
died, and was succeeded in his au- 
thority by Cleon. 

At length they flattered them- 
selves they should be able to taste 
the swevts of tranquillity; but their 
alliance gave birth to new leagues 
and new dissensions, Several of the 
allies of Lacedemon complained of 
not being comprehended in the trea. 
ty ; and uniting with the Argives, 
who had hitherto remained neuter, 
declared against the Lacedwemo- 
nians. On the other hand, the 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians re. 
ciprocally charged each other with 
not fulfilling the articles of the trea- 
tv: hence arose misunderstandings 
and hostilities. But it was not un- 


til the expiration of six years and 
ten months that they proceeded to 
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an open rupture; a rupture founded 
on the most frivolous pretext, and 
which might easily have been pre- 
vented, had not war been necessary 
to the ambitious projects of Alci- 
biades. 

Some historians have sticmat'zed 
the memory of this Athenian with 
every reproach, and others honored 
it with every eulogium, without its 
being possible for us to charge the 
former with injustice, or the latter 
with partiality. It seems as if na- 
ture had exerted herself to unite in 
him the most striking extremes she 
can produce either of vice or virtue. 
We shall here consider him as con- 
nected with the state, the ruin of 
which he accelerated ; and atterward 
as related to the society of which he 
completed the corruption. 

An illustrious birth, considerable 
riches, a most distinguished figure, 
graces the most seductive, a discern- 
ing and comprehensive mind ; the 
honour, in Gue, of a connection 
with Pericles; such were the advan 
tages that first dazzied the Athe- 
nians, and with which none were so 
soon dazzled as himself. - 

At an age when we stand tn need 
only of advice and tdulgeace, he 
had atrain of flatterers; he astonish- 
ed his masters by his cocility " and 
his fellow-citizens by the liceutious- 
ness of his conduct. 

That elevation of sentiment pro- 
duced by virtue, was not to be 
soughtin bis beart; but in it was 
found that intrepidity which is in- 
spired by the consciousness of su- 
periority. No obstacle, no danger, 
could either surprize or discourage 
him; he seemed persuaded, that 
when souls of a certain order do not 
perform all they wish, it 1s be- 
cause they have not courage to at- 
tempt ali they can. 

His vanity could not but sooner 
or later have degenerated into ambi- 
tion: for it was impossible but thata 


Extracts from the Travels of Anacharsis. 
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man so supertor to others, and so in. 
flamed with the desire of roling, 
should bave concluded by exacting 
obedience, after exhausting admin. 
tion. Accordinaly, he was all his 
lite jea ‘lously watched by the lead ing 
citizens, some of whom dreaded his 
talents, others his excesses, and al. 
ternately feared, and hated 
by the people, to whom he had rep. 
dered himself ne cessary 5 aud as the 
sentiments of which he was the oh. 
ject were converted initio violent 
it was with paroxysmes of 
joy ¢ fury, that the Athenians ral- 
sed him to honours, condemned him 
to death, banished, recalled, and a 
second time proscribed him, 

One day, when from the height of 
the rostrum he had gained the suit 
rages of the people, and was return. 
ing home, escorted by the whole as- 
seinbly, he was met by ‘Timon, 
usually called the misa: ithropist, who 
shaking him by the hand, said, 
“ Courage, my boy; continue to 
advance thyself to power and ho. 
nour, and I shall be indebted to thee 
for the ruin of Athens.?* 

Born ina republic, he wished to 
raise her above herself, betore be 
attempted to lay ber at his feet 
‘This andoubtedly was the secret 
of those splendid enterprizes imo 
which he hurried the Athenians, 
With their soldiers he would have 
subjected nations, and the Athenians 
would have found themselves impet 
ceplibdly enslaved. ° 

flis first disgrace, by checking 
him almost at the outset of his ca- 
reer, only shows us this truth, that 
his cenius and projects were too vast 
for the happimess of bis country. 
It has been said, that Greece coutd 
not bear two Alcibiades; it should 
be added, that Athens had one too 


adored, 


sie 


” beak ao nee ces 


* One would think he had in his eve, # 


person in our own time, called, the Gre 
Man now no mors. 
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312.] Extracts from the 


many. Ile it was who determined 
rto undertake the Sic lilan Ware 
The Athenians had tor some time 
meditated the conquest of that rich 
‘Lhety ambi- 
Pericies, was 


he 


and powerful island. 
tion, repressed by 
greanously seconded by Alcibiades. 
Flattering dreams traced out every 
night to his imagination, the immor- 
tal glory \\ hich was about to crown 
him. Sicily was only to be the 
theatre of his first e exploits in fan- 
cy fe bas already made himself 
Africa, Italy, and Pelo- 
ponnesus; an d he every day amused 
with his vast projects the lmpetuous 
youth who followed his foot. steps, 
avd who were entirely at his dis- 


master of 


ysal. 

Whilst affairs were thus circum- 
stanced, the civ of Alyesta, in Sie 
cily, which comer ained of being op- 
pressed by the inhabitants of Se linus 
and Syracuse, implored the assis- 
ance of her allies the Athenians; 
sie offered to indemnify them for 
ieir expenses, and represented that 
if they did not speedily stop the 
progress of the Syracusans, that 
people would not be long before 
they joined their troops to ‘heat of 
The republic sent de- 
pities into Sicily, who on their re- 
tun made au unfaithful report of the 
sate of things. The expedition 
was resolved on, and Alcibiades, 
Niclas, aud Lainachas, were named 
and so certain did the 
Athenians deem themselves of suc- 
cess, that the senate previously re- 
gulated the fate of the different 
slates of Sicily, F 


L ced: Pino. 


lor Generals; 


The sensible part of the citizens, 
however, were the more alarmed at 
ese proccedings, as they had 
hitherto no accurate idea of the ex- 
fat, forces, and riches of that ts- 
uid. Notwithstanding the law 
which forbids the revocation of a 
Gecree passed by all the orders of 


the 


ie state, Nicias remonstrated with 


—_— = 


Travels of Anacharsts. 
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the assembly, that the republic, not 
having been able yet to terminate 
the differences which bad arisen be- 
tween her and the Lacedwmonians, 
the subsisting peace was no more 
than a suspension of arms; that her 
true enemies were in Peloponnesus, 
who only waited the departure of 
the army, to pour into Attica; that 
the quarrels of the Sicilian cities had 
no connection with the Athenians; 
that it was the height of extrava- 
gance to sacrifice the safety of the 
state to the vanity or the interest of 
a young man, anxious to display his 
maynificence in the sight of the ar- 
my; that such citizens were formed 
oniy tor the ruin of the state, by 
ruining themselves; and that it as 
ill became them to deliberate on 
such weighty enterprises, as to car- 
ry them tnto execution. 

“T bebold with many fears,” ad- 
ded Nicias, “ that numerous band 
of youth who surround him, and 
whose suffrages he directs. Re- 
spectable old men, [I sol:cit your 
voices, in the name of your coun. 
try; and you, magistrates, call the 
people ounce more to the question, 
and if the laws forbid it, reflect that 
the first of laws is the preservation 
of the state.” 

Alcibiades now addressed the ase 
sembly, and represented, that the 
Athenians, by protecting oppressed 
nations, had attained their present 
height of glory and of power; that 
it was no longer permitted them to 
abandon themselves to a repose too 
capable of enervating the courage 
and spirit of thetr troops 5 that they 
would one day be subjected them- 
selves, if from the present moment 
they did not subject others; that 
many of the Sicilian cities were peo- 
pled only by barbarians or foreign. 
ers, insensible to the honour of their 
country, and ever ready to change 
masters ; that others, weary of 
their divisions, waited vly the arrival 
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of the fleet, tosubmit to the Athe- 
nians; that the conquest of this 
island would facilitate that of all 
Greece; that on the slightest re- 
verse of fortune, they would find 
an asylum io their ships; that the 
splendour of this expedition alove 
would astonish the Laced@emonians, 
and that should the latter hazard an 
irruption into Attica, it would suc- 
ceed no better than the former, 

This harangue inspired the Athe- 
nians with new ardour; and the war 
was proceeded on. 

The Athenians, vanquished by 
sea and land, no longer able to re- 
main under the walls of Syracuse 
for want of provisions, nor to escape 
out of the harbour, the mouth of 
which was shut up by the Syracu- 
sans, took the resolution to abandon 
their camp, their sick, and their 
ships, and retire by land into some 
town of Sicily. They began their 
march, to the number of forty thou- 
sand men, including not only the 
troops furnished them by the states 
of Italy and Sicily, but the crews of 


the galleys, the workmen, and 
slaves, 


In the mean time, the Syracusans 
took possession of the detiles of the 
mountains, and the fords of the ri- 
vers; they broke down the bridges, 
seized on the heights, and dispersed 
various detachments of cavalry and 
light troops over the plain.* The 
Athenians, harassed and impeded 
at every step, found themselves per- 
petually exposed on every side to 
the weapons of an enemy whom 
they were no where able to attack. 
In this distress, they were animated 
to persevere by the example of their 


generale and the exhortations of 
jicias, who, notwithstanding the 
= Se ee ees 





® Some events similar to those here de- 
scribed, occurred in the retreat of the ar- 
my under Sir John Moore, in Spain, 
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debility to which he was reduced hy 
a long illness, displayed a courase 
superior to danger. For eight whole 
days they had to struggle againg 
new obstacles continually lacreasing, 
But Demusthenes, who commanded 
the rear-guard, composed of six. 
thousand men, losing his way in his 
march, was pushed into a confined 
place, and after prodigies of valour, 


‘obliged to surrender, on conditiyn 


that his soldiers should have their 
lives granted them, and be spared 
the horrors of a dungeon. 

Athens, depressed by so unex. 
pected a reverse of fortune as occur: 
red in this war, forboded still greater 
calamities. Her allies were ready 
to shake off the yoke; the other 
states of Greece were conspiring her 
ruin; ‘the Peloponnesians already 
thought themselves justified by her 
example in breaking the trace. 

At the commencement of the Pe 
leponnesian war, the Athenians 
must have been greatly surprized t 
find themselves so different from 
their ancestors, A few years had 
sufficed to destroy the authority of 
all the laws, institutions, maxims 
and exainples accumulated by pre- 
ceding ages, for the conservation ol 
manners. Never was there a more 


dreadful proof, that great successes ” 


are as dangerous for the victors 
the vanquished. 

I have already indicated the fatal 
effects produced on the Athenians by 
their conquest, and the Rourishing 
state of their navy and their com 
merce. We have seen them rapidly 
extending the dominions of there- 
public, and transporting into her be 
som the spoils of the allied and sub 
jugated nations: hence the succes 
sive progress of a ruinous luxufy, 
and the insatiable thirst for festivals 
aud spectacles, As the government 
abandoned itself to the delirium #* 
pride that imagined every thing 
rautable, because there was 
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dared not to attempt, individuals, 

from its example, shook off every 
ies of constraint enjoined either 
by nature or society. 

“Merit soon could only obtain 
esteem; respect was reserved for 

werand influence: all the passions 
were directed towards personal in- 
crest, and all the sources of corrup- 
tion spread themselves with profu- 
sion over the state. Love, which 
heretofure had concealed itself under 
the veils of [ymen and of modesty, 
flamed openly with il!cyitimate fires. 
Courtesans multiplied in Attica, and 
throughout all Greece. Some of 
these women came from [onia, from 
that beautiful climate where the-art 
of voluptuousness took birth. Some 
attached to their persons a mullti- 
plicity of admirers, all of whom they 
loved without a preference, and who 
all loved them without rivalry: 
others, confining themselves to a 
single conquest, by an appearance 
ot propriety, succeeded in attract. 
ing respect and commendation from 
that easy public, which imputed to 
them asa merit this fidelity to their 
eigagements, 

Pericles, a witness to the abuse, 
did not attempt to correct it. The 
more severe he was in his Own man- 
vers, thesmore attentive was he to 
corrupt those of the Athenians, which 
be relaxed by a rapid succession of 
lestivals aud vames. 

The celebrated Aspasia, a native 
f- Miletus in Ionia, seconded the 
tews of Peyicles, whose mistress 
tnd spouse she was successively. She 
lad obtained such an ascendancy 
"er him, that he was accused of 
baying more than once engaged his 
‘walry in war to avenge her per- 
wal quarrels. She had the bold- 
* toform a society of courtesans, 
Whose charms and favours were em- 
i attach the young Athenians 
e. uterests, A few years be- 
we, the whole city would have re- 
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volted at the idea of such a project; 

but now, when carried into execu. 

tion, it only excited some feeble 
murmurs: the comic poets freely sa- 
tirized Aspasia, but this did not hin- 
der her house from being frequented 
by the best company of Athens.* 

Pericles authorized this licentious- 
ness; Aspasia extended it; and Al- 
cibiades rendered it amiable: his 
life was an example of every species 
of dissolute manners; but his vices 
were all accompanied with so many 
splendid qualities, and so often min- 
gled with noble actions, that public 
censure knew not on what to fasten, 
Besides, how was it possible to r@e 
sist the charm of a poison which the 
Graces themselves seemed to distri- 
bute? Or to condemn a mau who 
possessed every requisite to please, 
or to seduce 3; who was the first to 
condemn himself; who repaired the 
slightest offences by such concilia- 
ting attentions, aud who seemed less 
to commit faults, than to fall into 
them through negligence? |The 
public were therefore led to rank them 
among those amusements, or those 
errors, which disappear with the 
fire of youth; and as indulgence 
for vice is always a conspiracy 
against virtue, it happened that, ex- 
cepting a small number of citizens 
inflexibly attached to ancient max- 
ims, the nation, burried away bv 
the graces of Alcibiades, became 
the accomplices of his excesses, and 
concluded by defending what they 
had begua by excosing. 

A judicious his'orian observes, 
that war modifics the manners of a 
people, and sours tbei in propor 
tion to their sufferings, That of 


- SS eS eed 


* The reader may perceive the prevail- 
ing manners of the British court aprly 
portrayed in this extract. We may see 
reflected, as in a glass, some transactions 
of a Commander in Chief, and some not 
faint run. ours of a stilliater date, Crite, 
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Peloponnesus was so long, and the 
Athenians experienced so many re- 
verses of fortune, as to occasion a 
remarkable alteration in their cha- 
racter ‘Their vengeance was not 
satisfied, unless it exceeded the of 
fence More than once they issued 
decrees which condemned to death 
the inhabitants of the islands who 
had forsaken their alliance; their 
generals more than once inflicted 
dreadful tortures on the prisoners 
who fellinto their hands. They now 
therefore no longer remembered that 
ancient imstitution by which the 
Greeks were accustomed to celebrate 
with songs of joy the victories gamed 
over the barbarians; but to recount 
with tears and lamentations the ad- 
vantages the y had obtained over the 
other Greeks. 

The author Ihave quoted further 
observes, that, in the course of this 
fatal war, such a general subversion 
of ideas and principles took place, 
that the words most in use entirely 
changed their meaning: good faith 
was cailed simplicity aud credulity ; 
duplicity, address; and pyudence 
aid meceration, feebleness and pu- 
Sillanimity: while audacity and vio- 
lence were considered as the salhes 
of a Strong mind, and an ardent 
zeal in the common cause. Such a 
contusion in language is perhaps one 
of the most dreadtul symptoms of the 
depravity of a people. In other 
flames, atiacks are made on virtue; 
yet to assipn dimits to her is still to 
acknowledge her authority: but 
when a society proceeds to divest 
her even of her name, her clatms 
are atau end; vice usurps the scep- 
tre, and mainotaiss herself undisturb- 
ed on the throne . 

‘Yowards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, a player om the ivre, 
formeriv a slave, since become a ci- 
tizen by his intrigues, and adored 
by the multitude for lus liberality, 
Was seen to come into the general 
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assembly armed with an axe, anj 
threateu with IMPUNITY to Cleave the 
skull of the first man who shogig 
give his vote for peace. A few Vears 
alter Athens was taken by the Lace. 
damonians, and in a short time again 
stunk under the arms of the kig 
Macedon. 

Such was the destiny of a sta 
founded upon manners. — Philos 
phers, who ascend to the causes of 
xreat events, have said that every 
age bears, in some manner, within 
itself the age that is to follow — Thi 
bold metaphor contains an impor: 
tant truth, confirmed by the history 
of Athens. ‘The age of laws and vir. 
tue prepared that of valour and of 
glory 5 the latter produced that of 
conquests aud of luxury, which ter 
minated in the destruction of the te 
public. 

At present let us turn our eyes from 
these afilicing scenes, and fix them on 
nore agreeable and more interesting 
objects. ‘Towards the end of the Pe. 
loponnesian war nature redoubled ber 
eliorts, and on a sudden gave birthtoa 
number of men of genius in every 
branch of knowledge. Of these A- 
thens produced several, and saw 4 
still greater number resort to her to 


g ol 


court the honourof her approbation, 


and esteem. 
But whilst the respective states ol 
this country were menaced with los 
ing the empire both of the sea aid 
land, a peaceful class eof citizens 
were labouring to secure wf 
for ever the empire of the mind : 
they erected in honour of their Ba 
tion a temple, the foundations of 
which bad been laid in the p 
img century, and was to resist the 
ravages of ‘centuries to come. 1! 
sciences every day acquired streng'® 
by new discoveries, and the arts by 
their continued progress. J 
did not increase her splendov ; bat 
retaining it, employed het powers (0 
embellish raged y and comedy, 
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were at once carried to their livhest 
perfection History, subjected to the 
laws of true criticism, rejected the 
marvellous, discussed facts, and be- 
came an instructive lesson, which 
st times transmitted to sneceeding 
ages. In proportion as the edifice 
srose, barren wastes were discovered 
aa distance, and others which wait- 
edonly for more skilful cultivation. 
The rules of lugte and of rhetoric, 
the abstractions of metaphysics, and 
the maxims of morality, were ex- 
plained in works which to regularity 
of plan onited precision of ideas and 
elegance of style. 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
suemeienan 
\ ELL might a celebrated an- 
thor, whose writings are more 
easily censured than refuted, talk of 
the childishness of aristocracy, as be- 
ing delighted with its blue ribbon, 
and its ornamented bib. In _ read- 
ing the account of the Chapter of the 
Garter, when the Duke of Montrose 
was lately invested with the bauble, 
I was struck with the hypocritical 
cant of the formula of address used 
m the occasion by the Chancellor, 
aad which is as follows : 

* Tothe honour of God omnipotent, and 
in memorial of the blessed Martyr. St. 
George, tie about thy leg, for thy renown, 
this Noble Garter, wear it as the symbol of 
the Most Illustrious order, never to be for- 
gotten or laid aside ; that thereby thou may- 
tthe admonished to be courageous, and hae 
ving undertaken a just war, in which thou 
shalt be engaged, thou mayest stand firm, va- 
lantly fight, and successf ully conquer, Wear 
this nbband about th y neck, adorned with 
the image of the blessed Martyr and Soldier 
ot Christ St. George, by whose imitation 
provoked, thou mayest so overpass both 
presperous and adverse adventures, that 

ving stoutly vanquished thy enemies 

of body and soul, thou mayest not 
only receive the praise of this transient 


combat, but be crowned with the palin 
eternal victory.” 


{ immediately contrasted it with 


the Patron St. of England, 255 








the account, which Gibbon, in his 
History of the Decline and tallof the 
Roman Empire, gives of this paron 
of knighthood, and supporter of re- 
ligion and social order.* 

“ George, from his parents or his 
education, surnamed the Cappado- 
cian,was born at Epiphania in Cie 
cia, inafuller’s shops From this obe 
scure and servile origin he raisect 
himself by the talents of a parasite : 
and the patrons, whem he assidu« 
ously flattered, procured for their 
worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
uission, or contract to supply the 
army with bacon. His employment 
was mean: he rerdered it infamous, 
Ile accumulated wealth by the ba- 
sest arts of fraud and corruption ; 
but his malversations were so no- 
torious, that George was compelled 
to escape from the pursuits of justice, 
After this disgrace in’ which he 
appears to have saved his fortune 
at the expense of his honour, he em- 
braced with real or aflected zeal, 
the profession of Arianism. From the 
love, or the ostentation of learning, 
he collected a valuable library of his- 
tory, rhetoric, philosophy, and the- 
ology ; aud the choice of the pres 
vailing faction promoted George of 
Cappadocia to the throne of Athana- 
sius. ‘The entrance of the new 
Archbishop was that of a barbarian 
conqueror ; and each moment of his 
reign was polluted by cruelty and 
avarice, 

«The primate of Egypt assumed 
the pomp and insolence of his lofty 
station. ‘The merchants of Alexane- 
dria were impoverished by the une 
just, and almost univer-al monopoly, 
which he had acquired of  nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, &c,, and the 
spiritual father of a great people 
crdescended to practise the vile 
aid pernicious arts of au informer, 
Cnder the reign of Constantius, be 
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256 Dr. Hancock's 
was expelled by the fury, or rather by 
the justice of the people; and it was 
not without a violent straggle, that 
tue civil and military powers of the 
state could restore his authority, and 
gratify his revenge. ‘The messen- 
ger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession of Julian, announced 
the downfall of the Archbishop. 

“ George, with two of his obsequi- 
ous ministers, Count Diodorus, and 
Dracoutins, master of the mint, were 
in A.D. 361, ignominiously dragged 
in chains to the public prisun. At 
the end of twenty-four days, the pri- 
son was forced open by the rage 
of a superstitious multitude, impa- 
tient of the tedious forms of judi- 
cial proceedings, and these ene- 
mies of men exptred under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of 
the Archbishop and his associates 
were carned in triumph = through 
the streets, Their remains were 
thrown into the sea, and the popu- 
Jar leaders of the tumult declared 
their resolution to disappoint the de- 
votion of the Christians, and to inter- 
cept the future honours of these Mar- 
tyrs, who had been punished, like 
their predecessors, by the enemies 
of their religion. The death of the 
Archbishop obliterated the memory 
of bis life. ‘Phe odious stranger, 
disguising every circumstance of 
time and place, assumed the mask 
ofa martyr, a saint, and a Christian 
hero; and the imfamous George of 
Cappadocia has been transformed 
into the renowned St. George of Eny- 
land, the patron of arms, of chivalry, 
and of the Garter.” 


It surely would not have been 


aloss to the world, if the age of 


chivalry had passed away. But we 
are yet doomed to witness a conti- 
nuation of these follies, and permitted 
to indulge but a tecble hope of the 
world soon becoming wiser. 


A Reaver 
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For the Belfast Monthly Mag 
HE Retreat at York, an ayy. 
lum founded about 16. years 

AYs for the reception ot NnSane 
meinbers of the society of Quakers, 
is an excellent institution, and cop. 
ducted upon the best modern vlan, 
In pursuing my inquiries respecting 
the economy of houses destined for 
the reception of lunatics, I pro. 
pose to give a few particulars of 
this establishment. Its funds were 
originally raised, (and annual volun. 
tary subscriptions are. still neces. 
sary,) by the united contributions of 
a few individuals of a society, whose 
members are not numerous. ft 
could not, therefore be expected, 
that such an asylum could be frees 
ly opened to all sects, when the ap. 
plications from that alone, which 
gave it birth, and which still sup- 
ports it, are too many to be ad- 
mitted. 

The Retreat, as it has been called, 
is situated about a mile from the 
city of York, in a most agreeable 
part of the couutry. ‘The house bas 
he appearance of a prison, but rather 
resembles a large rural farm, In 
front there is a large garden, which 
is principally for the use of the kit. 
chen ; but it employs many of the 
patients, and is interspersed with 
borders and beds of tlowers, and 
shielded from the north, to which it 
lies, by a plantation of “trees and 
shrubs. The building consists of a 
centre andtwo wings. The former 
3 stories ; the two latter each 2 t0-~ 
ries high, ‘The whole length i 1? 
feet. The south front is walled of 
for walking ground for the patients, 
and divided into four parts; 
for the men, and two tor the womel. 
The house is capable of accomm’ 
dating 60 patients. It is divided 
into wards or galleries, each under 
the inspection of a keeper, who 
responsible for the conduct of 
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nts under his or her care. There 
9 men-keepers, and 3 women- 
‘rs, who are occasionally assisted 
The 
last report sent to me, informs me, 
shat there Were 6O patients ip the 


patie 
are 
keej Dy , 
bythe convalescent patients. 


house, 2k men, and 36 women, The 
proportion ts generally as 2 to 3. 

« The Retreat is distinguished by 
wveral very striking traits. 

1 No coercion is used, except 
whatit necessary to oblige the pas 
ientsto take food, or to keep them 
from doing themselves an injury.”* 

The only instruments of Coercion, 
are the. strait jacket, a leathern belt 
to tie round the waist, and the 
girtheweb belt. ‘The two former are 
employed to secure. the unruly, 
when able to walk or sit. The beit 
has four straps; two that confine 
thearms close tothe sides, and two 
the wrists, one above the other ; the 
elbows being bent in an easy po- 
sition at right angles, and the fore- 
arms resting on the body. ‘The 
girth-web belt is well contrived to 
restrain the patient when in bed. 
] believe these belts are the invention 
of George Jepson, the superiaten- 
dant, who unites almost every qua- 
luv that can fit a person for the ar- 
duous task, which he has undertaken. 
Mild, but firm in bis deportment, sa- 
gacious and patientin observation, 
he adapts his conduct with admira- 
ble address to the necessity of the 
case, and omits no opportunity of des 
ducing a usetul practical inference 
from his egy perieuce, 


* The heads of the several sections in this 
letter, which are marked with inverted 
commas, have been furnished to me b 
Lindley Murray of York, the enlightened 
Grammarian, through the medium of my 
frend Samuel ‘Tuke, who has with great 
kindness aided my recollection, and increas- 

my information, by communicating 
from time to time many interesting par- 
ticulars, which 1] hope will serve in some 


7 fill up the outline, given by the 


r 





Asylum for Lunatics, at York. 
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The peculiarity of this contrivance 
consists in its allowing the patient 
free liberty to turn on either side, 
at the saine time that it secures him 
in bed. A figure of the belt has been 
sent to me, and would perhaps give 
the best idea of it: but as that is 
not easily exhibited in a Magazine, 
I shall attempt a written description. 
I will suppose that a strong loop is 
nailed to the head, and another to 
the foot of the bed-stead. A piece 
of hemp girth-web 5} feet long, 
and 3} inches broad, is placed un- 
der the back of the patient. A lea- 
ther strap, with buckles attached, 
is fastened to each end. A_ piece 
of girth-web also crosses the other 
about 2 feet long (to lie under the 
shoulders,) 14 feet, or more from 
the higher end. A leather strap and 
buckle is attached to each extre- 
mity of this piece, in order to buc- 
kle round the arms above the ele 
bows. About 2 feet from the lower 
part of the long girth-web, two straps 
with buckles cross each other. These 
are intended to buckle round the 
thighs, above the knees, one round 
each thigh) When the long piece 
of girth-web is buckled to the head 
and foot of the bed-stead, and also 
fastened to the body by the means 
described, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a free motion from side to 
side. The stram waistcoat may be 
also used at the same time, ne- 
cessary. A buckle has been contrive 
ed that a patient caunot loose. It 
is no small recommendation in fa- 
vour of this belt, that the mstrument 
of coercion is mot seen by the pa- 
tient, 

Corporal punishment has never 
been permitted tw the Retreat. 


2. “The sound of chains ts not 
heard in the house, no terrific appa- 
ratus is exhibited, ‘The patients are 
confined and prevented from burt- 
ing themselves or others in the most 
gentle and least offensive manaer.” 
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There are no bars or grates to the 
windows. The doors of the yalle- 
ries have neither chains nor bolts. 
The locks have the appearance of 
common locks; but they are made 
with a spring, and in pushing 
the door, without noise, it shuts as 
with a key. The window irames 
are of cast iron, painted like wood ; 
the squares of glass 7! inches by 
6. ‘The windows in the lodging 
rooms are boarded up in the inside 
three-fourths of the way, with a flap 
to turn up occasionally, which dark- 
eusthe room. 

It is obvious that the whole of 
these arrangements must be at- 
tended with the best consequences. 
The security of the prison is. com- 
plete, yet the suspicions and fears, 


and self-importance of the patients — 


are not imprudently awakened by 
any objects of systematic restraint. 
Their confinement appears to be 
rather the cflect of chance than of 
a deliberate act of authority. 

When coercion can with safety he 
spared, it is of infinite importauce to 
snake the experiment. I was in- 
formed thata patient labouring un. 
der a high degree of maniacal fury, 
was brought intothe Retreat. His 
paroxysms had been so violent, and 
uninterupted, that for a considerable 
time he was kept constant!y chatn- 
ed. He arrived at this asylum in 
the evening. By some means, lis 
chains were loosened in removing 
him from the vehicle, no substitute 
was made use of ; aud he was usher- 
ed into the room, where convales- 
cents were permitted to assemble 
with the governor, free and unen- 
cumbered. He did not, however, 
attempt any act of irrationality. 

Next morning the family heard 
with surprise of the violent beha- 
viour of their new guest, even 
whilst he was on the journey. From 
this short specimen of his conduct, 
the governor resolved to try the effect 
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of gentle means. Instead of com. 
mitting him to a cell, he was allow. 
ed to remain a parlour patient ; ang 
in a very short time was restored ty 
his friends, perfectly recovered : na 
example to them of the opposite ef 
fects produced by severity and kind. 
ness, 

3. “ As much as may be, they are 
employed in the house, the varden 
or the grounds ; and puins are takes 
to divert the attention from the ma. 
lady or train of ideas with which 
they are afflicted.” 

A great part of the business of the 
family is done by the patients, who 
are able to work, Both men and 
women occasionally assist the keep. 
ers The women knit, sew, make 
beds, sweep the rooms, &c. The 
men are made useful without, par 
tieularly in the garden, which in 
summer, affords them a variety of 
employment. Digging has_ been 
found very -erviceable to them, They 
have occasionally set tasks pres 
scribed to them in the garden, anda 
number of them work’ together: 
but they are always attended by 
some overseer. In the house, the 
men sometimes employ themselves 
in works of straw, twixs, and other 
works of ingenuity, according 
their capacities and inclination, But, 
it is acknowledged that suitable 
modes of engaging the men patients 
still remaina desideratume 

4. “ The patients whose cases Will 
admit of it, often attend religious 
meetings at York, where their le 


haviour is decent and orderly. They 


are also sometimes taken out of the 
house, to spend part of a day with 
persons who are friends to the i 
stitution, On these occasions their 
regular and guarded behaviour § 
remarkable, and the temporary f& 
traint put vpon themselves, mus 
conduce to a salutary habit.” 

It has been thought useful to 
semble these who are not ia al 
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gate to go abroad, on the first day 
of the week to re al to them ; and 


it is singular to observe how very 
quietly they attend to what they 


hear, They have also suitable books 
wut into their own hands, and are 
alowed occasionally to write. The 
cleanliness and decency of their ap- 
arance are most particularly at- 
tended tO~ 

My friend S. Tuke informs me, 


“that several timesin the course of 


the year, all the patients who are 
any way admissible, are invited by 
the Governess to a general treat or 
feast. ‘This invitation diffuses a ge- 
neral pleasure. They dress up in 
their best clothes, and seem to vie 
with each other in promoting the 
happiness of the day. They are 
treated quite in the manner of stran- 
gers, and it seldom happens that any 
of the guests interrupt, by their hal- 
lucivation, the good humour and 
lilarity of the occasion.” 

5.“ The design and regulations 
of the institution, are most judici- 
ously executed and supported, by a 
gated committee, who meet month- 
ly; by occasional female visitors, 
aud by two superiutendants who re- 
side m the house. A tender con- 
cern fur the accommodation and wel- 
lare of the patients, pervades these 
diferent branches of the executive 
department; and they have oc- 
casionally had great satisfaction in 
coL.leniplating the happy fruits of 
their labours =These distinguishing 
leatures of the institution have often 
been remarked with pleasure, by 
persons who have examined the in- 
enor of the house; bat perhaps by 
Wo person, whose testimony in its 
vour bas been so honourabie to it, 
Sthatol Dr. De la Kive. ‘This me- 
dical pentleman who resides at pre- 
went at Geneva, travelled some years 
‘40 through England, to examine, 
“d make his observations on the 
*ulomy of institutions for the 
meuelt of insane persons. When 
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he came to York he visited the Re- 
treat, saw every part of K, and in- 
specied every thing with great at- 
tention. On taking his leave of the 
superintendant, he expressed himself 
to this eflect. “TI thank you, Mr. 
Jepson, for your civility and atten- 
tion tome; | have visited many in- 
stitutions of thts nature; but I al. 
ways left them with a heavy heart, 
Yours is the only exception to this 
observation, [leave this place with 
great satistaction, after having seen 
how much judicious care is taken in 
it to aflord its unfortunate objects 
all the assistance which they can 
possibly receive from such an in- 
stitution.” 

It may be observed, in general 
terms, that every comtort compati- 
ble with their situation and degree 
of mental disorder is strictly ad- 
ministered, in respect to bedding, 
food, and exercise. Their dict is 
rather generous thanlow. The pa- 
tients generally goto bed about 8, 
and rise about 6 in sammer; in spring 
and autumn, about 7 ; and in winter 
about 8, 

The patients clothes are taken out 
of their roomsevery night, when they 
are gone to bed, and their pockets 
ave caretuily examined. 

[fall the remedies employed in the 
Retreat, that which has proved most 
uniformly successful, beth in remov- 
ing exireme depression, and gra- 
dually improving the bodily and 
mental health, is the warm bath. 
Asa general remedy, it may be con- 
sidered inferior to none, Many ca- 
ses of Melancholia have yielded to 
its judicious use, that had resisted a 
great variety of other means.— 
‘There is also this in its favour, that 
the patients are delighted with it. 

Aiter ali, the moral treatinent of 
the disorder is chiefly attended to 
in this excellent institution. The 
governor and his wite are indefatiga- 
ble in this branch of their daty. 
They watch with attention every 
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turn of the complaint, and devise 
new means to entertain, to divert, 
and to cherish the glimmering spark 
cf reason, 

In cases of melancholy, it is found 
most material to draw the mind of 
the patient as much as possible from 
the subject of his depression; and 
hence persuasion and reasoning have 
seldom proved successful, but have 
appeared rather to rivet the false 
ideas more strongly. 

[t does not appear that more than one 
in SIXLy of the cases admitted into the 
Retreat has been produced by errone- 
Ous religious impressions ; a tole- 
rable proof that Quakerism, howe- 
ver it may influence the mind in o- 
ther respects, has not a tendency to 
exalt the fancy to enthusiasm, nor 
to sink the mind into despair. 

Of seventy cases admitted within 
afew years, 27 were men, 43 wo- 
meu; dt single, 19 married; 44 old 
cases, 26 recent; 29 wee cured, 
19 died, and 22 remained. 

QO}; 26 Melancholics—-1 6 recovered, 

Of 26 recent cases—20 were cured. 

Tuomas [lancock. 

London, March 14, 1812. 


—_ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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THE Press has long been justly 

considered a most powerful and 
useful engine in the moral, politi- 
cal, and literary worlds, Jn the 
hands of the enthusiastic revolution- 
ist or sectary, it may indeed be made 
to vomit forth fire and flame: but it 
niay also be employed to quench the 
kindling flames of strife and discord, 
and to promote unanimity and peace. 
And in the hands of a free people, it 
always, in its general effect, tends 
to the benefit of the commonwealth 
at large. 

In this paper, I wish to speak of 
its effects in our bumbler depart- 
- ment, as not aflecting the grand in- 
terests of a nation, but the mimor 


okt . seal eaiinll 
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concerns of civilized life, It is wel | 


known, that the papers of the Spec. : 
tator tended to correct many lesner 
follies and absurdities in manyers 
conversation, &c., which could i ( 
so well have been done by any other 


method of instruction. That publi 
cation also occasionally aimed with a 


great success at higher objects, and . 
brought down religion from the . 
clouds, to converse with mea in the . 
humblest spheres of life. se 
[ would also occasionally claim me 
the merit of being a Spectator of men : 
and manners. Where I see error, le 
I would wish to reform it; and when " 
I discern .room for improvements, be 
I would gladly exercise my Specta « 
torial powers, for the beuefit of all * 
who may be wterested in my re as 
marks. At present, I aim at no _ 
very sublime object; yet I flatter “ 
myself, I shall, by writing this pa > 
per, merit the gratitade of that va. = 
luable race, the witlings and foplings 7 
suri 


of the day. ; sll 
A topic which has lately oceupied 


some of my attention, is elegance in we 
conversation; and in the way of ” 
private admonition, I trust my it ne. 
structions are not without effect, - rs 
But as my influence this way is = 
small, I wish to communicate my Tes vr 
marks, made in the course of my a 
Spectatorial walks, through the ex "¥ 
tensive medium of a periodical pub- | 
lication, Attend, therefore, | pray pros 
you, all ye half-fledged birds of par a 


radise—I mean, the gay water: [ies | 
of conceit and yanity, a friend will = 
show you how to soar 10 conversa 


tion, above the ordinary race of mor ie: 
tals, and to spurn the beaten paths me 
in which vulgar souls delight t ell 
tread ! om eae 
There are to be met with m#& sd 

ciety, who figure well in conyers Rie 
tion, from their possessing #@ Vi 
fund of useful knowledge, a >, 





noble simplicity and elegaace # sd 
pressing their sentiments. Thee 
ample of such persons 1s, HO “'™ 
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ty be respected. Put at present I 
wish to call the eeneral attention to 
wbler heights; and to show how 
even amere stripling may occasion- 
ally make himself very agreeable in 
conversation, whether he has any 
knowledge or not. 

For this purpose, I recommend to 
all who aspire after this perfection, 
tg store their memories with a large 
callection of odd similies, metaphors, 
andexplanatory common-place phra- 
ws, so. as to have a suitable expres- 
sion ready for every occasion. What 
a pity that we bave no printed col- 
lection of such sentiments and phia- 
vs! Each person must do the best 
he can to collect—and it would be 
extremely useful to write them down 
as they may occur to the mind, that 
othey may be impressed upon the 
memory at leisure afterwards, A 
witable expression of this sort adds 
wonderfully to the effect. A matter 
which in common phrase appears by 
no means interesting, immediately 
wikes, when set off with such em- 
bellishments. They shed, as it 
were, aglory round it. And then, 
x matter how grave the subject 
may be, an appropriate simile, may 
help to place it in a ludicrous point 
uf view, to the no small edification 
ind entertainment of the company. 
Afew examples will set the subject 
nits proper light. 

You speak of a person who is very 
economical in his mode of life. You 
describe him as one who wishes to 
make the mdst of every thing, and 
yends as little as possible. By this 
wade of describing, we understand 
Yawell enough, But if you wish 
lomake a lively impression, you 
must do something more. You must 
callin some of the figures of speech 
"your aid :——for instauce, you may 
vid—W hy, in truth, he is so very 
werey: be would skin a flint, 
, a &@ wonderful embellishment ! 
vat should you desire to be still more 
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elegant, vou may subjoin, in a style 
of peculiar politeness,—In fact, he is 
so great ascrew, that he woald drive 
a snail to Cork, and buck again, for 
the hide and fat. ‘This is not mere- 
ly beautiful, it is sublime ! 

If you speak of a very thin per- 
son, you cannot be at a loss for se- 
veral elegant and appropriate phra- 
ses. You may say.—Ale’s as lean as 
Lazarus. Here the Scripture allu- 
sion adds wondertuily to the force 
and beauty of the expression, Ano- 
ther not very bad, is,—Je’s as thin us 
xc whipping post—a third, somewhat 
better, 1s,-- d/e’s as lean as a churche 
mouse, Outhe otber hand, speaking 
of a fat person, you may say,— 
Faith, that fellow has not been fed 
on deaf-nuts: O! what a head and 
pluck! Elegant in the extreme! 

If you propose exercising severity 
towards a person, you may say, 
with abundant delicacy and grace,— 
O! Pil pull the worms out of his 
nose—or, Ill cut his corns, Are you 
going to raise the rents ou your ten- 
antry? You have a metaphor at 
hand,—On my word, (ll pull up their 
shirt-necks ! 

Of a person addicted to drink, you 
may speak with an hundred allu- 
sions. —IJle drinks like a fish. —He’s 
as drunk as Chloe —-He holds to his 
head,—He turns up his little finger.— 
He's a six-boitle man.—He's as drunk 
as a lord, &c. §e. 

I once remeinber the solemnity of 
a funeral procession very agreeably 
relieved by a smart wag observing 
to the plysician who attended, ina 
very audible tone of voice,—Well, 
Doctor, yowre going home with your 
work! ‘This stroke of pleasantry was 
peculiarly well-timed, antl could 
not fail to please the good doctor ex- 
tremely. 

A lawyer who has little practice, 
may be described thus,—He does not 
make as much as would powder his 
wig. 
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Time, and the patience of the 
reader would fail, should I describe 
the occasions on which such strokes 
of pleasantry may be elegantly em- 
ploved, I shall close this part of my 
admonitory remarks, with a few 
more common-place phrases. ‘The 
reader’s good sense will easily dic- 
tate their proper application, 

Thank you, good sir, I owe you 
one.—That’s your sorte—I beg you 
sray’nt mention it.—-I sent him off with 
a fica in his ear.—The devil you 
would.— Too much cooking spoils the 
hroth.—As ugly as sin.—As rich asa 
Jew.—As poor as poverty.—He’s as 
great a rogue as ever ran over a hill— 
You’re only letting on.—He’s as mad 
us a March-hare—Wewr, I will — 
J would rather the dogs had it.— But- 
cher’s dogs do'nt eat black-puddings, 
&c. &c. 

Now that I think of it, many very 
pleasant and elegant allusions may 
be borrowed trom Cervantes. ‘The 
comical squire of the knight of the 
woeful figure is extremely prolific 
in appropriate proverbs for all occa- 
sions. He has often even a rhetort- 
cal diabetes in this way; and is 
therefore well worthy of imitation, 
by all who would attain superior ex- 
cellence in commonicating their sen- 
timents. I forbear mentioning any 
of the fashionable Oaths, lest m 
more scrupulous readers should be 
alarmed. But what man of sense 
will stick at nice distinctions in re- 
ligion, when he may shine as a 
bravo or blood of the first order! 
Oaths judiciously selected, and pro- 


nounced with spirit, give fire to 
conversation. They are an elegant 


set off to every assertion, whether 
true or false. ‘The gentlemen of the 
army, “full of strange oaths,’ have 
helped us greatly in this depart- 
ment. We are much indebted to 
their ingenuity and industry for the 
improvement of our swearmg voca- 
bulary. Surely the time will come 


Love-Mongers, or Match-makers. 
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when we shall have such embellish, 
ments of speech digested into SVs. 
tem, and taught at schools and col. 
leges. The mechanical method jp. 
troduced by Mr. Lancaster js very 
favourable for this accomplishment, 
But, unfortunately, it is altogether 
disallowed in his schools. Will no 
liberal man attempt a reform! Wij 
no one help us to swear by word of 
command? 


A. Z. 


——__ 
For the Belfast Vionthly Magazine, 


MONGST all the divers des. 

criptions of incendiaries, for | 
may weil use the word here, one 
species whose malign and danger 
ous breath is chiefly directed a 
gainst the unwary youth of both sex 
es, bas not in my opinicn been sul- 
ficiently pointed out, by any of 
those writers who profess themselves 
the guardians of youth: 1 mean the 
Love Mongers or Match Makers, or 
whatever other appellation they 
may have; indeed, although they 
seem to be well known, and are often 
alluded to by moral philosophers, yet 
I have never met with a full account 
of the characteristic features of this 
species, by which they may beat 
once distinguished and discovered 
from all the numerous ‘famély of its 
genus, the busy body, to which 
it belongs. Nor do I mean to atsempt 
the task, leaving it for abler hands 
hoping that something may be done 
to prevent our sex in+ future from 
falling into the snares from which | 
have been with such difficulty 
tricated, not however, without mucii 
previous suffering. 

Lief school at sixteen years of age 
and at once assumed the manners 8 
woman. Although I was not natu 
of a very confident disposition, yet 
was not allowed to suffer in my oW# 
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etimation by the very, very kind care 
ofa lady in the town in which I reside, 
whuse insinuating manners soon took 
fast hold on all my inclinations and af- 
fections :-at first her flattery was very 
careluli'y administered, soasto accom- 
modate self to my delicate mind; by 
degrees l could bear to hear, yes, and 
Ibias to write it, LCould swailow the 


most gross and undisguised draughts of 


adulation; until my taste became 
vitiated, and my appetite ravenous 
for such food. 

Inthe course of the winter, I was 
several times persuaded by my par- 
ticular friend, that this or that young 
gentieman who might happen to be 
civil to me, was certainly in love 
with me, and I found it easy to per- 
suade myself, at jeast with the assis- 
tance of my friend’s inuendos, winks, 
echoed sighs, and why so sads, that 
my heart also was aflected, or infected 
with the sweet poison ; that pleasing 
pain, happy contagion, &c, Xc, 

“Mr. — arrived in our town ; he was 
aman withoutmuch employ ment,and 
bad studied the art of pleasing in com- 
pany,and his attention, I considered, 
asparticularly directed towards me, 
and that with more devotion than I had 
hitherto experienced. So blinded 
was by my friend, that, 1 could not 
see that his civilities were extended 
% much to every person he happen- 
edto meet, In short, being really 
avery susceptible cast 1 fell im 
lve beyond redemption ; and now 
my demon Friend became doubly 
diligent, and her conversation wrouy ht 
such an effect upon my imagination 
that I was seized in right good 
earnest by a fever: all my neighbours 
talled to see me in my tlness except 
Mr. ——, who happened to po on 
‘shooting party only a few miles 
of; 1 knew he had heard of my 
Hness, and I began to suspect the ine 

mation of my friend. 1 recovered 


éredually, and with my health my 
fasoning powersseeined to surength- 
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en; solitude produced reflection ; 
and my eyes were completely opened, 
When being able to come down 
stairs, Mr, —— paid me a mornin 
visit, behaving precisely ashe had 
always done, and with the same ease 
and openness as usual; in the course 
of his visit, he informed me, he was 
to be married in a few days to a young 
lady in the neighbourhood.—lI heard 
the news without the slightest shock; 
but calmly musing on my past extra- 
vagance, and onthe iniminent danger 
in which my life and peace of mind 
were placed, 1 determined upon giv- 
ing publicity to my case: happy 
if what I now write produce a just 
horror and dread of the spells of 
the Love-monger. 


Lyvia Henrietta F. Simpce. 


b—-—____ _______] 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazive. 


RAMBLE IN 1810. 
Continued from No. 44, page 183, 


6 i beauty of the day was not a 
little heightened by the numerous 
young females passing ; many of whom 
were genteelly dressed, and all neat, 
presenting a much greater display of 
fashion than we could have expected 
in a district so remote. Doubtless 
manv of them were, in the common 
phrase * at the bottom of their trunk,’? 
and to use the words of Bloomfield, 





“ innocently tried, 

With hat of airy shape, and ribbons gay, 

Love to inspire ; and stand in Hymen’s 
way.” 

Indeed Sunday in country villages, 
is with the exception of an occasional 
fair, the chief exhibition of dress and 
fashion ; and the time that new gowns, 
bonnets, &c, usually, make their first 
appearance abroad; for besides the 
pleasure of letting them be seen, which 
is no trifling consideration, it is ac- 
counted sonsey, to appear at public 
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worship on the first day they are put 
on. 

Leaving the public road and crossing 
a few fields we reached the ruins of 
Skirry church. It stands on an elevat- 
ed crag, on the south and S.E. of 
which is a burying place; the whole 
enclosed by an old wall of lime and 
stone*. The building itself is a com- 
plete ruin, little remains except the 
western gable, over which ruin seems 


to hover ; adjoining are some vestiges 
of an old vail said to have been part 
of an Abbey, of which even tradition 
relat; > no particulars. 

In the east part of the ruins of the 
church, is a yault used for interment, 
by a branch of the aacient family of 
ONeill {, one of whom, commonly 


c- = nen oe ee 


* On removing part of this wallin Au- 
gust, 181, forthe purpose of buildinga new 
one, the workmen discovered a grave about 
fourteen feet in length, the sides and ends 
neatly faced up with smooth stone flags. 
Within this they found part of some large 
human bones, the hilt of a largesword, with 
about twelve inches of its point, a large 
iron axe, the blade being upwards of four- 
teen inches deep, part of stone querns, 
anciently used to grind corn, and part of 
a deer’s horn. Was this the grave of Fin 
Mac Comhal? ‘The point of the above 
sword now forms the blade of a butcher's 
knife; the haudle was broken up; and 
the axe made into horse-shoes ; the quern 
was cast among other stones ! 

+ This family, notwithstanding what has 
been said of their Spanish origin, are of 
Gothic descent, being descended from 
Belus, a Gothic king of the Orkneys ; they 
caine into frelaond in the latter part of the 
ninth century, and were then called Nial, 
O'Nial, or Hy-Nial, which signifies a chief 
or prince. Soon after tbeir arrival, they 
are supposed to have married into the fa- 
mily of some Irish chief, whom, perhaps, 
they sueceeded in the government of the 
Sept, which afterwards we find called Clan 
O'Nial. They soon became paramount 
chiefs of Ulster, and the most powerful 
opposers of invaders of the country. In 
1165, they defeated the Danes; and for 
several centuries bravely opposed the en- 
croachments of the English, with various 
guccess, and were never Qnally brought 
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called Colonel O*Neill, caused this 
vault to be built, and is interred ip it, 

This church is said to have been 
founded by St. Patrick, about A.D. 
428 ; and near this he is said to haye 
lived, when a slave, feeding the swing 
of his master Milco. On the northern 
side of this building, isa hollow place in 
a rock resembling the impressionof a 
heel or knee; tradition says, it was made 
by the knee of St. Patrick, when he 
prayed here, it is therefore called §t, 
Patrick’s stone; but Jocelin the Cis. 
tercian Monk of Furnes, the enlighten. 
ed biographer of Saint Patrick, says, 
it is,the track of the heel of the an 
Victor, when he ascended after con 
versing with St> Patrick ; which of 
these assertions are true I must 
leave the reader todetermine. Onthe 
same rock isa chink orchinks, somewhat 
like a rude cross, this is also said to be 
the work of Saint Patrick. Until 
lately, Catholic penitential _ pilgr 
mayres, or stations, were performed here 
on St. Patrick’s day. The devoteesen 
compassed the building seven times, 
on their knees, and then putting their 
right knee dare, in the hollow of the 
rack already noticed, repeated an’ Ay 
Maria, after which the ceremony end- 
ed. The impression in the rock 
seems smoothed by former service, and 
is perhaps literally ‘worn by holy 
knees ;” the water which remained in 
its hollow, was once fa:nous for cunag 
sore eyes ! E 

At the above meetings the company 
were sure to be plentifully supplied 
with whiskey, which was drank tothe 
dear memory. of St. Patrick, and be 
sides to keep the ‘cold from the 
heart,’’ which is ever deemed a sect 


under. the English government, until the 
latter part of the reign of Queen ine 


beth. ‘The bloody hand, which is .. 
badge in the family arms, relates mere) 
to the ancient war-cry of the Sept, whicd 
was, Lumb Dearg-Abo, We. the 4 
hand, 
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caution ; after the part of the ce- 
remony which appeared to be the con- 
wmmation, the company broke up, 
psually, in the true Hibernian man- 
ner, * without one Ave Maria.”’ 

Notwithstanding all these memorials 
ofeur * wonder: working Saint,” a late 
Antiquarian denies even his existence, 
except in monkish legends, although 
our Isle was formerly famous for saints, 
shove all others; hence called the 
«isle of saints,” * land of saints,” &c. 
names which, doubtless, it justly de- 
served. 

After all those proofs already re- 
lated, besides his banishing all noxious 
animals, are we to believe there was 
no St. Patrick ? After so often zeal- 
ously keeping his day, and sometimes 
his night too? So often drowning 
our slamrocks in pure Innishowen 
gad Killymorris—so often lying after 
wards with an aching head, and perhaps 
acut one too; are we to be swindled 
out of our Saint by a modern antiqua- 
rian? No, let us rather deny the half 
ofthe Saints in the calendar than thus 
sillily to loose our Saint, to whose 
blessed memory, 80 many kegs, and jars, 
and bottles, and flasks, have been 
emptied, both by sea and land, in every 
part of the globe. But leaving this 
important subject to the more able 
pensof Messrs, Ledwich and Milner, 
I shall proceed in my narrative. 

The day being clear, from the ele- 
vationeon which we stood, we had a 
fine view of the surrounding country ; 
the prospect was such as might be 
justly termed panoramic, the whole 
overlooked by the colossean Slemiss, 
whose bold and rugged features were 
varying and romantic ; this probably 
caused a@ lace Tourist to define its 
wme to signify I the mountain,” 

yway of pre-eminence. 

Taking our departure from this an- 
Cent haunt of superstition, we crossed 
te fields towards Broughshane. The 
couutry in several places presented 
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a singular appearance, being covered 
with broken rocks, so profusely 
dispersed by the hand of nature, that 
they seemed as if broken by the mas- 
sy sledges of Vulcan’s Cyclops. In 
other places the crags tapered into 
little pinacles, which appearances an- 
ciently gave the country its present 
name, Skirry, literally, sigmifying rocky. 
Among these crags the hazel often 
form fine natural copses, and their 
decaying leaves, when touched by the 
breeze, vibrated a kind of rustling 
murmur ; solitary, but not unpleasing. 

This country from being so wild 
and broken, was the chief refuge of 
many persons, whe in 1798, were 
excluded from pardon by_ the govern- 
ment; and here that “ mountain 
nymph, sweet liberty,’’ held her revels 
in that inclement winter. A song 
composed apropos, by one of those 
exiles, is still chaunted here ; it com- 


-pliments the inhabitants on their ge- 


nuine hospitality, but its political sen- 
timents are violent, and enthusiastic in 
the extreme ; which however is not 
strange, when we consider the situa- 
tien of the author, and the season 
in which it was written. 

In passing one of the above men- 
tioned hazel coppices, we met a young 
rustic poct, in the act of gathering 
nuts. Rustic he certainly was, being 
nearly in a state of nature, especially 
inthe article of cloathing. His coun- 
tenance, and whole external appear- 
ance, might have been taken by a 
painter as a pretty exact figure of 
simplicity ; aud that simplicity, not. 
of the most promising kind for ta- 
leats. Elis state here, as far as we 
could learn by our informant, much 
resembled that of Edwin, in Beattie’s 
excellent poem of the Minstrel, as, 

* The neighbours star’d and sigh’d, yet 
bless’d the lad; 

Some deem’d him wouderous wise, aud some 
believ'’d him mad.” 


Our companion, who was acquaint- 








ed with him, immediately began 
to inquire after his poetic effu- 
sions; in answer to which he said 
that his last piece was an address to 
Mrs. ——, and her beautiful daugh- 
ter ; who had been lately on a visit at 
a neighbouring gentleman’s seat. We 
all expressed a wish that he would 
recite this piece, and after some he- 
sitation he consented; then leaning 
himself against a tall grey stone, and 
breaking a sprig of hazel, which he 
kept twirling in his hand, he repeated 
the whole in amanner far beyond our 
utmost expectations. Inthe piece his 
own humble state was with some 
pathos alluded to ; and some of the 
stanzas were highly complimentary 
to the person addressed; though 
certainly bordering on flattery, but 
in no instance fulsome; in short, 
the whole evinced some genius, and 
that much pains had been taken to 
form what I shall call the features of 
the rhyme. 

Taking leave of this childof Apollo, 
we renewed our pace, lamenting that 
ourtime would not permit us to take 
a copy of the verses we had heard him 
repeat. This we would have done 
but for the hurry of our companion 
who wished to be home soon, as he 
said on important business. By this 
hurry we were also deprived of seeing 
a fine cascade, which we were intorm- 
ed was near, on asmall river which we 
crossed, called Ar-tog water, 1. ¢. the 


water of the little hills. 
(To be Continued.) 











For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—=>>— 
EXPUSTULATORY LETTER TO GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, OF MOUNT VERNON, IN 
WIKGINIA, ON HIS CONTINUING TO 
BE A PROPRIETOR OF SLAVES; BY 
BDWARD RUSHTON. 

Oh reflect '—that your rights are the rights 


of mankind, 
That to all they were bounteously given, 
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And that he who in chains 
low man bind, would his el 


Uplifts his proud arm against Heaven, 


In July, the following letter Was 
transmitted to the person to Whom 
it is addressed, and a few weeks avo 
it was returned under cover, wih, 
outa syllable in reply. As childres 
thatare crammed w ith ¢ OnteCtionary | 
have no relish for plain and whole 
some jood ; so MeN in power, who 
are seldom addressed but in the 
sweet tones of adulation, are apt to 
be disgusted with the plain and saly. 
tary language of truth. To offend 
Was not the intention of the wriler; 
vet the President has evidently beeg 
Irritated 5; this however is not a bad 
symptom, for irritation causelessly 
excited, will frequently subside into 
shame, and to use the language of 
the moralist, “ Where there is yet 


shame, there may in time be tite 


Yn 


Liverpool, Feb. 20, 1797. 


= = = se eee 
*Some extracts from this energetic 
letter were published in the first Volume 
of the Belfast Magazine, page 90; th 
whole letter may probably be interesting 
to the readers of the Magazine, as it con- 
tains excellent remarks on the inconsistency 
of a person, who after having fought for }- 
berty. continued to keep slaves, The Ame 
ricans, who enjoy so much freedom, ae 
inexcusablein keeping slaves ; and the pub- 
lication of advertisemertts in their News 
papers, of the sale of Negroes is a disgrace 
to their national character. ° It is unjust 
suppose that white men are alone to enjy 
the blessings of freedom. > 
Cowper in a pathetic little poem ent 
tled the ‘Slaves Complaint,” makes 4 
fine appeal to his readers in favour of tht 
Negroes, 


“ Fleecy locks and black complexion, 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim, 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the pea 
_ > 








« Deem our nation brutes no longer, 
"Till some reason ye shall find, 

Worthier of regard, and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind.” 
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To George Washington, &c. se. 
I! will generally be admitted, Sir, 
perhaps with justice, that the 
¢ family of mankind were never 
more benefited by the military abi- 
jities of any individual, than by those 
which you displayed during the me- 
morable American contest. Your 
country was injured, your services 
were called for, you immediately 
arose, and after performing the most 
conspicuous part in thay, blood-stained 
iagedy, you again became a private 
citizen, and unambitiously retired to 
vourfarm. ‘There was more of true 
oreatness in this procedure than the 
modern world at least had ever be- 
held ; and while public virtue is ve- 
nerated by your countrymen, a con- 
duct so exalted will not be forgotten. 
The effects which your revolution 
will have upon the world are incal- 
culables By the flame which you 
have kindled, every oppressed nation 
will be enabled to perceive its fetters; 
and when man once knows that he is 
enslaved, the business of emancipa- 
tin is half performed —France has 
vready burst her shackles, neigh- 
luring nations will iu time prepare, 
and another half century may behold 
the present besotted Europe without 
t peer, without a hierarchy, and 
without a despot. If men were en- 
lightened, revolutions would be 
bloodless; but how are men to be en- 
lightened, when it is the interest of 
ewernors to Reep the governed in 
ghorance? To enlighten men,” 
tys your old correspondent Arthur 
Young, “isto make them bad sub- 
jects.” Hurricanes spread devasta- 

0; yet hurricanes are not onl 
"asient, but give salubrity to the 
wind regions, and are quickly fol- 
med by azure skies and calm sun- 
Nuine, Revolutions, too, for a time, 
My produce turbulence ; yet revo- 
‘wons clear the political atmosphere 
= contribute greatly to the comfort 
wl happiness of the human race. 


What you yourself have lived to wit- 
ness in the United States is sufficient 
to elucidate my position. In your 
rides along the banks of your favoure 
ite Potowmack, in your frequent ex. 
cursions through your own extensive 
grounds, how gratifying must be 
your sensations on beholding the a- 
nimated scenery around you, and 
how pleasurable must be your feel- 
ings, on reflecting that your country 
is now an asylum for mankind; that 
her commerce, her agriculture, and 
her population, are greater than at 
any former period; and that this 
prosperity is the natural result of 
those rights which you defended a- 
gainst an abandoned cabinet, with 
all that ability which men who un- 
sheathe the sword in the cause of hu- 
man nature will, I trast, ever display. 
Where liberty is, there man walks 
erect and puts forth all his powers ; 
while slavery, like a torpedo, be- 
numbs the finest energies of his 
soul. 

But it is not to the Commander in 
chief of the American forces, nor to 
the President of the United States, 
that I have aught to address, my bu- 
siness is with George Washington, 
of Mount Vernon, in Virginia, a man 
who, notwithstanding his hatred of 
oppression, and his ardent love of |i- 
berty, holds at this moment hun- 
dreds of his fellow beings in a state 
of abject bondage —Yes! you, who 
conquered under the banners of free- 
dom, you, who are now the first 
magistrate of a free people, are 
(strange tu relate) a slave-holder. 
That a Liverpool merchant should 
endeavour tu enrich himself by such 
a business is not a matter of surprise, 
but that you, an enlightened charac- 
ter, strongly enamoured of yuur own 
freedom, you who, if the British for- 
ces had succeeded in the edstera 
states, would have retired with a few 
congenial spirits to the rude fastness- 
es of the westefn wilderness, there 


| 
| 
| 





to have enjoyed that blessing, with- 
out which a paradise would be dis- 
gusiing, and with which the most 
savage region is not without its 
charms; that you, I say, should con- 
tinue to be a slave-holder, a propri- 
etor of human flesh and blood, cre- 
ates in many of your British friends 
both astouishment and regret, You 
are a republican, an advocate for the 
dissemination of knowledge and for 
universal justice—where then are 
the arguments by which this shame- 
less dereliction of princijie can be 
supported? Your triend Jetlerson* 


me ee eee — 


- ap oe 
<= -_ 


* Besides those of colour, figure, and 
hair, there are other physical distinctions 
proving a difference of race. They have 
less hair on the face and body. ‘They 
secrete less by the kidnies, and more by 
the glands of the skin, which gives them 
a very strong and disagreeable odour. 
‘This greater degree of transpiration ren- 
ders them more tolerant of heat, and less 
so of cold, than the whites. Perhaps too 
a difference of structure in the pulmonary 
apparatus, which a late ingenious experi- 
mentalist¢ has discovered to be the prin- 
cipal regulator of animal heat, may have 
disabled them from extricating, in the act 
of inspiration, so much of that fluid from 
the outer air, or obliged them in expira- 
tien, to part with more of it. They seem 
to require less sleep. A black, after hard 
labour through the day, will be induced 
by the slightest amusements to sit up tll 
midnight, or later, though knowing he 
must be out by the first dawn of the 
morning. ‘They ate at least as brave, aud 
more adventuresome. But this perhaps 
may proceed from a want of forethought, 
which prevents their seeing a danger till 
it be present. When present, they do 
not go through it with more coolness or 
steadiness than the whites. They are 
more ardent after their females: but love 
seems with them to be more an eager 
desire, than a tender delicate mixture of 
sentiment and sensation. ‘Their griefs are 
transient. Those numberless afflictions, 
which render it doubiful whether heaven 
has given life to us in mercy or in wreth, 
are less felt, and sooner forgotten with 
them. Ia general, their existence appears 


t Crawford, 
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has endeavoured to show that the 
negroes are an tferior order of he 
ing, but surely you wil! not have 
recourse to such a subterfuge, Your 
slaves, it may be urged, are well 
treated—That I deny—man never 
can be well treated who is deprie 
ved of his rights, They are well 
cloathed, well fed, well lodged, & 
Feed me with ambrosia, and wash 
it duwn with nectar, yet, what are 
these, if liberty be wanting? Yog 
took ars in defence of the rights 
of man, Your negroes are menm 
Where then are the rights of your 
negroes! ‘They have been inured 
to slavery, and are not fit for free. 
dom. ‘Thus it was said of the 
French; but where is the man of 
unbiassed common sense who will 
assert that the French republicans 
of the present day are not fit for 
freedom? Jt has been said too by 
your apologists, that your feelings 
are inimical to slavery, and that 
you are induced to acquiesce in it 
at present merely from motives of 
policy; the oniy true policy is 
justice, and Le who regards the con 
sequences of an act, rather than 
the justice of it, gives no very ex 
exalted proof of the greatness of 
his character. But if your feelings 
be actually repugnant to slavery, 
then are you mure culpable than 
the callous-hearted planter, who 


to participate more of sensat‘on than re 
flection. To this must be ascribed their 
disposition to sleep when abstracted from 
their diversions, and unemployed in & 
bour. An animal whose body is at rm, 
and who does not reflect, must be dispo 
sed to sleep of course. Comparing them 
by their faculties of memory, reason, # 
imagination, it appears to me, that # 
memory they are equal to the whites; @ 
reasen much inferior, as I think one 
scaicely be found capable of tracing 
comprehending the investigations 

lid; and that in imagination they are 
tasteless, and anomalous, 


See J offerson’s Notes on Virginia, poy 9%. 
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lavghs at what he calls the piti- 
fyl whining of the abolitionists, be- 
cause be believes slavery to be justi- 
gable; while you persevere in a sys- 
um which your conscience tells you 
be wrong. It we call the man 
obdurate who cannot perceive the 
yrociousness of slavery, what epi- 
thets does he deserve who, while 
be does perceive its atrociousness, 
continues to be a proprietor of slaves, 
Norisit likely that your own unfortu- 
nate negroes are the only sufferers 
by your adhering tothis nefarious bu- 
siness; consider the force of an ex- 
amplelike yours, consider how many 
ofthe sable race may now be pining 
in bondage, merely forsooth, because 
the President of the United States, 
who bas the character of a wise and 
good man, does not see cause to dis- 
continue the long established prac- 
tie, Of all the slave-holders under 
heaven, those of the United States 
appear to me the most reprehensible ; 
for man never is so truly odious as 
when he inflicts upon others that 
which he himself abominates. When 
the cup of slavery was presented to 
your countrymen, they rejected it 
with disdain, and appealed to the 
world in justification of their conduct, 
yet such is the inconsistency of man, 
that thousands upon thousands of 
those very people, with yourself 
imongstthe gumber, are now sedu- 
lously employed in holding the self- 
ame bitter draught to the lips of 
their sable brethren. From men who 
westwongly attached to their own 
nghts, and who have suffered much 
wtheir defence, one might have ex- 
pected a scrupulous attention to the 
ightsof others; did not experience 
"that when we ourselves are 
Pressed, we perceive it with a 
/WXseye; but when we become 
“oppressors, no noon-tide bats are 
inder, _ Prosperity perhaps may 
mike nations as well as individuals 
lrget the distresses of other times ; 
MELPAST MAG. NO. XLV. 
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yet surely the citizens of America 
cannot so soon have forgotten the 
variety and extent of theirown suf 
ferings. When your country lay 
bruised by the iron hand of despoe 
tism, and you were compelled to ree 
treat through the Jerseys with a 
handful of half naked followers, 
whenthe bayonet of the mercenary 
glistened at your back, and liberty 
seemed about to expire, when your 
farms were laid waste, your towus 
reduced to ashes, and your plains 
and woods were strewed with the 
mangled bodiws of your brave 
defenders ; when these events were 
taking place, every breast could feel, 
and every tongue could execrate the 
sanyuinary proceedings of Britain ; 
yet what the British were at that pe- 
riod, you are in a great degree at 
this: youare boastful of your own 
rights—you are violators of the rights 
of others, and you are stimulated by 
an insatiable rapacity, to a cruel 
and relentless oppression. If the 
wrongs which you now inflict be not 
so severe as those which were intlicted 
upon you, itis not because you are 
less inhuman than the British, but 
because the unhappy objects of your 
tyranny have not the power of 1e- 
sistance. In defending your own 
liberties you undoubtedly suffered 
much; yet if your negroes, emulate 
ing the spirited example of their 
masters, were to throw off the galling 
voke, and, retiring peaceably ta 
some uniuhabited part of the western 
region, were to resolve on liberty or 
death, what would be the conduct of 
the southern planters on such an oc- 
casion? Nay, what would be your 
conduct? You who were “ born in 
a land of liberty,” who “ early learns 
ed its value,” you, who “ engaged 
in a perilous conflict to defend it,” 


‘you who, “ in a word, devoted the 


best years of your life to secure its 
permanent establishment in your 
own country, and whose anxious F¢ 
1 | 
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collection, whose sympathetic feel- 
mgs, and whose best wishes are ir- 
resistibly excited, whensoever in 
any country you see an oppressed na- 
tidn unforl the batners of free- 
dom.’’* Possessed of these energetic 
sentiments, what would be your con- 
dact? Would you havethe virtue 
to applaud so just and animating a 
movement as a revolt of your sou- 
thern negroes? No! [fear both you 
and your countrymen would rather 
imitate the cold bloaded British ca- 
binet, and, to gratify your own sor- 
did views, would. seatter among an 
unoffending people, terror, desola- 
tio, and death. Harsh as this con- 
clusion may appear, yet it is warrant- 
ed by your present practice ; for 
the man who can boast of his own 
rights, yet hold two or three huudred 
of his fellow beings in slavery, 
would not hesitate, in case of a revolt, 
to employ the most sanguinary 
means in his power, rather than fore- 
go that which the tuly republican 
laws of his country are pleased to 
call his property. Shame! Shame! 
That man should be deemed the pre- 

erty of man, or that the name of 

Vashineton should be found among 
the list of such proprietors. 

Should these strictures be deemed 
severe or unmerited on your part, 
how comesit, that while inthe nor- 
thern or middie states, the exer- 
tions of the Qaakers, and other 
philanthropists, have produced such 
regulations as must speedily eradicate 
every trace of slavery in that quarter; 
how comes it, that from you these 
humane etlorts have never received 
the least countenance? If your 
mind have not sufficient firmness to 
do away that which is wrong the 
moment vou perceive it to be such, 


* See the answer of the President of the 
United Statesto the address of the minister 
plenipotentiary of the French republic, on 
his presenting the colours of Fraace to the 
United States, 


one might have expected, that, 
plan for ameliorating the evil wold 
have met with your warmest St. 
port; but no such thing. The Jost 
example of a amrijority of the states 
has bad no visible eflect upon you: 
and astothe men of Maryland, of 
Virginia, of the two Carolinas, of 
Georgia, and of Kentucky, they smile 
contemptuously at the idea ot hegro 
emancipation, and with the state 
constitutions in one hand, and the 
cow-skin in the other, exhibit to the 
world such a spectacle, as every real 
friend to liberty must from bis soul 
abominate. 

‘Then what is man, and what man seeing 

this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head to think himself a man" 


The hypocritical bawd who preach. 
es chastity, yet lives by the violation 
of it, isnot more truly disgusting 
than one of your slave-holding gen 
try bellowing in favour of democr 
cy. Mandoes not readily perceive 
defects in what he has been accu 
tomed to venerate ; hence it is that 
you have escaped those animadver 
sions which your slave propriété 
ship has so long merited. For % 
ven years you bravely fought the 
battles of your ‘country, and col 
tributed greativ to the establishment 
of her liberties; yet you aeé 
slave-holder! You have been R& 
ed by your fellow-citizens to one 
of the most exalted situations 
earth, the first magistrate of a 
people; yet youarea slave- hole 
A majority of your countrymen bare 
recently discovered that slavery 8 
injustice, and are gradually 4 
ing the wrong, vet you continve 9 
be aslave holder! You are’ 
believer too, and your letter 
speeches are replete with prods 
flections on the divine Being, Pros» 
dei.ce, &c., yet you are a slave: 
er! Ob! Washington, ages 9 
come will read with astoo 
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that-the man who was foremost to 
wrench the rights of America’ from 
the tyrannical grasp of Britain, was 
among the last to relinquish his own 

pressive hold of poor and unof- 
fending negroes. 

In the name of justice what can 
induce you thus to tarnish your own 
well earned celebrity, aud to im- 
air the fair features of American 
liberty, with so foul and indelible a 
lot? Avarice is said to be the vice 
ofage. Your slaves, old and young, 
male and female, father, mother, and 
child, migh., in the estimation of a 
Virginian planter, be worth from 
fifteen to twenty thousand pounds. 
Now, Sir, are you sure that the un- 
willingness which you have shown to 
liberate your negroes does not pro- 
ceed from some lurking pecuniary 
considerations? If this be the case, 
and there are those who firmly be- 
jieve it is, then there is no flesh left 
inyour heart; and present reputa- 
tion, future fame, and all that is 
estimable among the virtuous, are, 
fora few thousand pieces of paltry 
yellow dirt, irrenediably renounced. 

Epwarp Rusaron. 
a _] 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine, 
—~ 
ON HOMER. 


_ 

OMER, whom Longinus digni- 

fies with the title of The Poet, 
lashad ample justice done to his 
merits; by the uninterrupted suc- 
fession of admirers, which every 
“8, since his writings were collect- 
td, has brought to his shrine. <A 
penesyric on the excellencies of 

Works ascribed to him, would 
a this perind be not only unneces- 
ary, Dat actually impertinent. The 
manigity in applause on this head, 
tsplayed by agesasdifferent in tastes 
mr Pursuits, as in period, by men 
tents rank, of every nation, and 
Sy ume, irresistibly * estab- 
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hishes the claims of the Thad anu 
Odyssey to the adiniration of man- 
kind. ait 

When a work has passed so*many 
and so varied ordeals, as these haye, 
did all ‘possibility of advancing any 
thing new on such a subject, may 
seem fairly at an end, the announ- 
cing of amy turther observations may, 
at first sic ht; appear to threaten the 
crambe repetita. It may be advi- 
sable then to state, that it is not the 
Intention of this essay to repeat the 
oft-repeated, and perhaps now nau- 
seating cant of criticism, on the 
beauty of language, fertility of in- 
vention, &c. that have distinguished 
those writings, but to excite the at- 
tention of the literary world, aod 
lead then’ to consider Homer, afd 
the works ascribed in a_ point of 
tiew, in which I ain not constious of 
having seen them yet presented, 

In all that has been written on 
this subject, not the smallest doubt 
ever seems to have been entertain. 
ed about the tradition, which as- 
cribes the Iliad and Odyssey as they 
now exist, to Homer. The unin- 
terrupted voice of tradition is cer- 
tainly a very powertul support to 
the claims made for him in the full- 
est extent, but this tradition itself, if 
fairly examined, seems to admit of 
some exccptions. 

The better way, perhaps, to bring 
the common traditions concerning 
him, and the claims founded on 
them, to test, will be to present the 
réflections that have arisen from a 
consideration of the subject, with- 
out a formal logical arrangement of 
cause and consequence. 

That part of the traditions which 
concern ‘his birth-place, parentage, 
and education, is too well kuown to 
require a repetition of it, particular. 
ly a8 the utmost that can be Collect- 
ed from it, is, that he was born, and 
that he died. But the opinions of 


some moderns On this point are go 
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much out of the common track, as to 
be worth pérusal, were it for their 
singularity only. A. M. Girardet, 
in some dissertations published in 
1788, writesthus: ‘* Who was this 
Homer? Is not his very existence 
founded on an equivocation? for I 
remark, that the word “omen os is ©Xact- 
ly the Hebrew 2% ate omes 
vam words from “f 2) amar he 
spoke ; and that name was commonly 
given to poetica] narrations of impor- 
tantevents, These narratiogs were in 
fact called er_ words; thence the 
name Epopee. We know nothing 
of his lIrfe, birth, or death. It is 
astonishing that we should be so 
little acquainted with so celebrated 
a man, who is said to have left chil- 
dren, behind him. His Hiad and 
Odyssey were scarcely known in 
Greece before the time of Lycurgus, 
Aristarchus arranged them in 24 books 
by order’ of Pisistratus; they then 
bore the name of Rhapsodies, or, 
poems sewed together.” 

Homer, according to this conjec- 
ture, dwindles away into a’ mere 
name, and from having been con- 
sidered as a human creature, must 
take his station among the mere 
nouns appellative, with the signi- 
fication of dialogues. 

The conjecture of another modern 
is much more creditable to Homer; 
for so far from degrading him into a 
mere name or title, as M. Girardet has 
done, Dr. Bently is said to have 
written a treatise to prove the .re- 
ality of the author, not as the [fomer 
of the Greeks, bowever, but as— 
Solumon, King of Israel!!! 

The classical conjectures on the 
birth-place aud ecucation of Homer, 
thoveh not so laughably and absurd- 
ly wild as these, are equally vague. 
In jact, the obscurity in which he is 
Anvolted, an obscurity, we may say, 
as great 2000 years ago as now, iS 


utterly incompatible with any great 
degree of enlightenment and know- 


> 
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ledge in the age, in which he is said 
to have lived. All the other famoys 
men among the Greeks, whethe 
orators, poets, or philosophers, whos 
works have reached us, whether ep, 
tire or in part, furnish in their owy 
works, or ip the writings of others, 
sufficient to satisfy the natural apd 
laudable desire men feel to become 
acquainted with the minute partic. 
lars and private anecdotes of men of 
enius. 

Hesiod, who flourished, aceon. 
ing to some, nearly a Century be. 
fore Homer, has lett some traces of 
himself in the remembrance of meg, 
His works are by no means so poetic 
so generally interesting, as those a» 
cribed to Homer; and yet his bic 
graphy is pretty clearly detailed, 
and it is worthy of remark, that tr 
dition records Homer and Hesiod to 
have been cotemporaries, and that 
the latter was the victor on occasion 
of a poetical contest between them. 

Th presence of clear evidence, tre 
dition is justly set aside ; but when 
evidence is wanting, and tradition is 
founded in probabilities, it is then 
the dictate of common sense tore 
ceive it at its value. ‘To apply this 
some accounts state Homer to have 
been prior to Hesiod, some conten 
porary with him, and some long a 
ter. As they are pertectly equal i 
point of evidence, we: may coos 
them as traditions of equal weight 
in themselves, and direct our atter 
tion to some circumstances whic 
will turn the scale. If we build on 
the first tradition, we must suppose 
a case unparalielled in any age # 
country, and consequently tc 
dible, ‘as being contrary to all be 
man experience, namely, that » 
meager, jejune, and uninteresting 
work, as any of those ascribed 
Hesiod, should have been produced 
at one age, and that a ruder and les 
cultivated age should have pro 
the works of Homer so exquisite, # 
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highly finished, as to serve for an 
object of untired admiration for the 
most highly cultivated ages since, 
This is. a supposition so wholly de- 
void of probability, as to contain Its 
confutation in itself, and we may 
hence conclude, that the Iliad did 
not commence its career of glory 
at that period, That so finished a 
composition as either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, which have served as mo- 
dels to future ages, should, in short, 
have been composed at any period 
near the time of Hesiod, is most im- 
probable. Such high pertection in 
any composition, bespeaks a growth 
in science and knowledge, and a 
series of preceding efforts. Thus it 
has been with dramatic, lyric, and 
satiric goetry, with the sister arts, 
painting and music, with statuary, 
with oratory, philosophy, and 
with every object of the men. 
tal faculties of man. Where then 
are the traces of such precursors of 
the Iliad? The only well-attested 


works of that kind are Hesiod’s; 


they are in existence, and demon- 
strate a very low state indeed of the 
poetic art 

These observations make it pro- 
bable, that the [liad was not com- 
posed at the time supposed, And 
yet the tradition already mentioned 
of Hesiod’s victory, makes it appear 
bot improbable, that Homer lived 
either at the same time, or near it, 
Viewing the werks of either, as the 
how exist, we must see the absur- 
dity of supposing, for a moment, 
that any dispute could exist as to 
their merits. We might as_ well 
contend for the equality of the glim- 
Mering taper, and the noon-day 
sn. The tradition could ‘act have 
existence, if the works we now re- 
cewe as Homer’s were then ascribed 
tohim, and whether the tradition be 
rue or false, still it demonstrates, 
that there was a time in which a 
Competition between the two poets 
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was not considered an impossibility » 
that is, that at one time the vast m= 
equality now evident had no exis- 
tence. 

Homer is supposed to have flourish. 
ed about 9 centuries before Christ, 
and there is good reason to suppose, 
that the poems he is said to have 
composed, were not committed to 
writing, but that, like the poems 
among rude nations, were composed 
on the suggestion of some remark- 
able eveut, and then handed from 
bard to bard by memory. About a 
century after, Lycurgus brouglit 
some detached pieces of his poeins 
to Sparta, and it was not till full 
300 years after the time of Homer, 
that Pisistratus appeared at Athens, 
as the Editor of Homer. He collect- 
ed all the Rhapsodists he could in- 
duce to come, and commitied to 
writing every thing they could re- 
peat. He offered rewards to all 
who could recite any thing that was 
supposed to belong to Homer, and 
had every thing written down, even 
though it had been given him be- 
fore. After the task of collection 
was completed, he intrusted the duty 
of arranging, connecting, and re- 
trenching to a number of learned 
men, by whose united labours the 
[liad and Odyssey received their re- 
gularity of form, Finally, Aristar- 
chus about 150 years before Christ, 
revised these celebrated poems, and 
gave them that ferm which they 
have thus far preserved, On revis- 
ing this mass of facts, and consider- 
ing the traditions noticed above, it 
must immediately occur, that there 
is a great degree of discordancy and 
improbability in the generally re- 
ceived account of Homer and his 
works. It must appear improbable, 
that the author of such poems could 
have been so little known; that he 
could have lived in an age so igno- 
rant as not to have the ability to 
record him; that he could have 
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tauch out of the common track, as to 
be worth pérusal, were it for their 
singularity only. A. M. Girardet, 
in some dissertations published in 
1788, writesthus: ‘Who was this 
Homer? Is not his very existence 
founded on an equivocation? for I 
remark, that the wore “open os is €Xact- 
ly the Hebrew m* omees 
yam words from “fT 72) amar he 
epoke ; and that name wascommonly 
given to poetical narrations of impor- 
tantevents. These narrations were in 
fact called erq_ words; thence the 
name Epopee. We know nothing 
of his life, birth, or death. It is 
astonishing that we should he so 
little acquainted with so celebrated 
a man, who is said to have left chil- 
dren behind him. His Had and 
Odyssey were scarcely known in 
Greece before the time of Lycurgus. 
Avistarchus arranged them in 24 books 
by order’ of Pisistratus; they then 
bore the name of Rhapsodies, or, 
poems sewed together.” 

Homer, according to this conjec- 
ture, dwindles away into & mere 
name, and from having been con- 
sidered as a human creature, must 
take his station among the mere 
nouns appellative, with the = signi- 
fication of dialovues 

The conjecture of another modern 
is much more creditable to Homer; 
tor so fur from degrading him into a 
mere name or title, as M. Girardet has 
done, Dr. Bently is said to have 
written a treatise to prove the .re- 
ality of the author, not as the [fomer 
of the Greeks, bowever, but as— 
Solimon, King of Israel! !! 

The classical conjectures on the 
birth-place aud education of Homer, 
thou.h not so laughably and absurd- 
by wild as these, are equally vague. 
Jn iact, ‘he obscarity in which he is 
anvolted, an obscurity, we may say, 
as great OOO years ago as now, is 
utterly lucompatibe with any great 
degree of enlightenment and know. 
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ledge in the age, in which he is gig 
to have lived. All. the other faimogs 
men among the Greeks, whethe 
orators, poets, or philosophers, whose 
works have reached us, whether ep, 
tire or in part, furnish in their owy 
works, or ip the writings of others, 
sufficient to satisfy the natural and 
laudable desire men feel to become 
acquainted with the minute parties. 
lars and private anecdotes of men of 
entus. 

Hesiod, who flourished, accop. 
ing to some, nearly a Century be. 
fore Homer, has left some traces of 
himself in the remembrance of meg, 
His works are by no means so poetic, 
so generally interesting, as those a» 
cribed to Homer; and yet his bic 
graphy is pretty clearly detailed, 
and it is worthy of remark, that tr 
dition records Homer and Hesiod to 
have been cotemporaries, and that 
the latter was the victor on occasioa 
of a poetical contest between them. 

In presence of clear evidence, tre 
dition is justly set aside; but when 
evidence is wanting, and tradition is 
founded in probabilities, it is thea 
the dictate of common sense tore 
ceive it at its value. ‘To apply this, 
some accounts state Homer to have 
been prior to Hesiod, some conten 
porary with him, and some long #. 
ter. As they are pertectly equal 
point of evidence, we may consi 
them as traditions ‘of qual weight 
in themselves, and direct our attel 
tion to some circumstances whic 
will turn the scale. If we buildya 
the first tradition, we must suppose 
a case unparallelled in any age 
country, and consequently lcie 
dible, ‘as being contrary te all be 
man experience, namely, that # 
meager, jejune, and uninteresting 
work, as any of those ascribed ® 
Hesiod, should have been produced 
al one age, and that a ruder and les 
cultivated age should have prod 
the works of Hlomer so exquisite, 
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highly finished, as to serve for an 
object of untired admiration for the 
most highly cultivated ages since, 
This is a supposition so wholly de- 
wid of probability, as to contain its 
coufutation in itself, and we may 
hence conclude, that the Iliad did 
not commence its Career of glory 
at that period, That so finished a 
composition as either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, which have served as mo- 
dels to future ages, should, in short, 
have been composed at any period 
near the time of Tiesiod, is most im- 
probable. Such high pertection in 
any composition, bespeaks a growth 
in science and knowledge, and a 
series of preceding efforts. Thus it 
has been with dramatic, lyric, and 
satiric poetry, with the sister arts, 
painting and music, with statuary, 
with ratory, philosophy, and 
with every object of the men. 
tal faculties of man. Where then 
are the traces of such precursors of 
the Iliad? =‘The only well-attested 
works of that kind are Hesiou’s; 
they are in existence, and demon- 
strate a very low state indeed of the 
poetic art 

These observations make it pro- 
bable, that the Iliad was not com- 
posed at the time supposed. And 
yet the tradition already mentioned 
of Hesiod’s victory, makes it appear 
bet inprobabie, that Homer lived 
either at the same time, or near it. 
Viewing the works of either, as they 
how exist, we must see the absur- 
dity of supposing, for a moment, 
that any dispute could exist as to 
their merits. We might as well 
contend for the equaiity of the glim- 
Meriog taper, and the noon-day 
sn. The tradition could ‘avt have 
existence, if the works we now re- 
ceive as Homer’s were then ascribed 
tohim, and whether the tradition be 
true or false, still it demonstrates, 
thatthere was a time in which a 
Sompetiion between the two poets 
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was not considered an impossibility > 
that is, that at one time the vast ine 
equality now evident had no exis- 
tence. 

Homer is supposed to have flourish. 
ed about 9 centuries before Christ, 
and there is good reason to suppose, 
that the poems he is said to have 
composed, were not committed to 
writiag, but that, like the poems 
among rude nations, were composed 
ov the suggestion of some remark- 
able eveut, and then handed from 
bard to bard by memory. About a 
century after, Lycurgus brought 
some detached pieces of his poeins 
to Sparta, and it was not till full 
300 years after the time of Homer, 
that Pisistratus appeared at Athens, 
as the Editor of Homer. He collect 
ed all the Rhapsodists he could in- 
duce to come, and committed to 
writing every thing they could re- 
peat. He oflered rewards to all 
who could recite any thing that was 
supposed to belong to Homer, and 
had every thing written down, even 
though it had been given him bes 
fore. After the task of collection 
was completed, he intrusted the duty 
of arranging, counecting, and re- 
trenching to a number of learned 
men, by whose united labours the 
lliad and Odyssey received their re- 
gularity of torm, Finally, Aristar- 
chus about 150 years before Christ, 
revised these celebrated poems, and 
gave them that form which they 
have thus far preserved, On revis- 
ino this mass of facts, and consider- 
ing the traditions noticed above, it 
must immediately occur, that there 
is a great degree of discordancy and 
improbability in the generally re- 
ceived account of Homer and lis 
works. It must appear improbable, 


that the author of such poems could 
lave been so little known; that he 
could have lived in an age so igno- 
rant as not to have the ability to 
record him; that he could have 
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lived so near the time of Hesiod, 
whether before or after his time, 
and have made so givantic a stride 
towards perfection; that le could 


have produced such a prodigy of 


genius, at a time when even the art 
of committing things to wrtt7ng was 
unknown; that the poems could 
have passed through so many ages 
by mere oral tradition, and still ex- 
hibit such unity—it is in short ut- 
terly impossible, as being contrary 
to the usual process of nature, that 
one man, in arude age, and under 
every disadvantage, should produce 
at once such a work, as, to judge by 
analogy in other cases, would re- 
guire successive Improvements, and 
all the advantages of accumulated 
experience to produce, Add to this, 
that the authentic history of the man- 
ner in which these poems were edi- 
ted, furnishes additional strength to 
the preceding conclusions, Woes it 
not fairly warrant the idea, that 
$00 years of oral tradition in detach- 
ed pieces must have contribated to 
disturb the original poem? That 
the vast variety of those who recited 
from memory only, might, from va- 
rious motives, have added to, or ta- 
ken from what they had learned ? 
And that the collators of those collec- 
tions would naturally clioose or reject 
what came the nearest to their own 
ideas of excellence? It‘ is not im- 
probable too, that they would have 
found the necessity of sometimes 
juierweaving a few connective ver- 
SCS. 

Under all these circumstances, 
the idea surely is warrantable, that 
Hiomer, and the works now ascribed 
to him, are fairly separable. The 
fact seems to be, that such a person 
as Homer did exist, that be wrote 
some poems on the subject of the 
siege of Trov, and the wanderings 
of Ulysses; but that the poems now 
the subjects of our admiration, have 
attained to their unrivalled excel- 


lence throuch the taste and judg. 
ment of their illustrious editor, xi 
his able coadjutors, and that the 
poems, as originally written by fy. 
mer, compared with their present 
state, are like a.chilid, the offkpring 
of wretchedness and want, which, 
taken under the protection of some 
generous patron, has attained to man. 
ly vigour, and unequalied beanty, 


W anpay. 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
———_—- 


TPCHE letter in your last month's 

number, on the mysterious Jy. 
nius, Caught my attention most fore 
cibly, and I turned to it immediate. 
ly, but, IT must say, to my disap. 
pointment; and perhaps every dts. 
cussion on the question, ho was 
Junius? will end in the same man 
ner. Yet it is singular, that the 
shadoxw* has been of no use to direct 
us to the substance. As 1 have not 
seen the December Mavazine, | can. 
not conceive why A. P. is so angry 
at the supposition of Mr. Boyd being 
the author of those famous letters; 
and am = inclined to suppose, as 
vour March correspondent seems to 
do, that he conceives Boyd to have 
been incapable of such productions, 
Boyd is so litthe known as a writer, 
exc pt by mere repor, that it is not 
in the power of many to give an op 
nion of his merits: but it bappens 
rather singularly, that his sou, @ 
gentleman of extensive classital ac- 
guirements, shouid coinckie in opr 
nion wih A. P. so far, as to declare 
his firm persuasion to be, that bis 
father was not the author of them, 
but ditler so widely in the reason he 
gives lor that opimion. For he thinks 
the ietters unworthy of bis father. It 
is certainly a fact, that Chalmers, 
the same who has distinguished him- 
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wif by the publication 0: the Cale 
donta, has been at the pains to sift 
the wheat of Junius, and carefully 
present to the public the few wither- 
ed grains he found. Yet, 1 believe, 
every admirer of sound argument, 
degance with ease, and energy 
without barshness, will admire Ju- 
niys, when the dull, uninteresting 
boriousness Of the plodding anti- 
quary shall be for gotte on 

You will infer from this, that I 
difer from both. I certainly cor 
ceive Mr. Boyd not to have been 
Tynius—not because, with his son, 
I think be could have written bet- 
ter: nor becanse, with A P., I should 
suppose him incapable, but because, 
from what little | have seen of his 
writings, and from what | have 
heard of him, LT suppose him to have 
possessed a diferent style in expres- 
sion—so very ditlerent, as would 
eem to bespeak a mind of an en- 
tirely dissimilar mould, one that 
could not even assume an appear- 
ance so unlike itself. 

Whoever Junius was, he certain- 
ly wrote with all his heart; and it 
must be almost an impossibility 
for any one, writing in the 
ardour of his feelings, to constrain 
binsel! in the expression, and still 
retain the tone of nature so plain in 
what Junius has left. On compa. 
reon of all J bave read én the sub- 
ject, nO one seems to me, in what 
rewains Of his expressions, to ap- 
proach so nearethe sharp-edyged ener- 
gv of the letters, as Lord Chatham. 

lf your last correspondent can ad- 
vance any proof that Mr. Boyd 1s the 


relaniher, he may assure himself of 


theihanks of many av anxious inqui- 
wtive. But if he means to ge into a 
were investigation of Mr. Boyd’s 
ability to have produced such a 
wok, | am apprehensive he will 
fail in exciting much interest, 
Yours, &ce. 

WARDEN. 


Remark on an Experiment in Optics,—~Sc. 
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To the Proprictors of the Ba fast Magazine. 


= 


N my statement of the Optical 
experiment with the sparrow’s 
feather, published in your Maga- 
zine tor February, I was in error 
when I stated, that a chicken’s fea- 
ther would answer the purpose as 
well as a sparrow’s, I find, on more 
minute examination, that it does not 
exhibit all the primitive colours, as 
the sparrow’s is found to do, 
lam, &c, 
Armagh. JS. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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SKETCH OF CLONMEL. 


\ HILE we stretch our gaze to a 

distance, to adusire the beau- 
ties of nature, of art, or of those 
more worthy objects of admiration, 
the deeds of benevolence, we iorget 
that we meet them at home, and 
elance hastily over what has a 
stronger claim to our attention, and 
affords a better opportunity of imita- 
tion. These reflections natural 
arise, While I contemplate the ane 
cient town of Cloumel, the adjoin- 
ing scenery, and the pursuits of its 
inhabitants. The name of this town 
Spenser has honoured in bis Fairy 
Queen, When he describes the rivers 
of lreland attending the marriage of 
the ‘Thames and the Medway. Spen- 
ser was a native of this country, 
otherwise, »[ suppose, our rivets 
would have remaimnetl 


“« By fame neglected, and unknown to 
song.” | 


Afier describing the spring at the 
foot of the mountain of Slieve Bloom, 
from which issue the Sui, Nore, 
and Barrow, he introduces, 

“ The gentle Suir, which yee 


By sweet Clohmel, adorns sith | 
ford,” ' 
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The valley in which Clonmel lies 
is called the Golden Vale; its beau- 
ty and fertility deserve the title, 

rtof the town-wall remains, and 
one gate, preserved by the houses 
built over and on each side of it. 
This is called the West Gate; and 
the buildings beyond it are called 
the Irish-town, 

The entrance into Clonmel from 
Dublin is very wide, adorned by 
~~ houses, and little disgraced by 

wellings which bespeak abject po- 
verty, which, I believe, benevolence 
assisting industry, has, or will, or 
would banish from this vicinity, if 
vicious or idle habits did not coun- 
teract these virtues in some degree. 
The main-street is wide and long; 
and shops which would not disgrace 
the metropolis of Ireland appear on 
each side. A few of the very old 
houses are not yet taken down; these 
are mostly built of frame-work. ‘The 
church is an old building, and the 
burying-ground surrounded by fine 
trees. The Gothic character is well 
preserved. The quay offers a scene 
agreeable to the commercial eye, 
while rural beauties open on the 
other side of the river in the county 
of Waterford, Here the mountains 
rise almost immediately from -the 
bank, somewhat abruptly, and to a 
great height. On the side of one 
1g a Druid’s altar. Some of these 
mountains, cultivated to their tops, 
bear on their sides a variety of ver- 
dure, according to the produce of 
the diflerent inclosures; and also 
roads winding along the sides, en- 
Jivened by passengers, and sheltered 
by trees. Others bid defiance to the 
plough, and rise in sullen pride. 

Some islands lie on the bosom of 
the Suir; on the largest are several 
mills, and some very good dwelling- 


houses, one of which is a boarding- 
school for the female children of 
Quakers. Behind the garden of 
this house, a beautiful field ends in 
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the point which terminates the ip 
land, and on this point grows an old 
large willow, which has a fine efe 
fect. This field is surrounded by 
trees of different kinds, which screen 
the children, sporting in the hour 
of relaxation, from the inquisitiye 
gaze of the passing multitude, 
Near the town is the. Charter 
school, an old establishment, At 
the entrance from Dublin are the 
horse and foot barracks, extensive, 
commodious, and handsome build. 
ings. The wealth of the inhabitants 
is not only discernable in splendid 
houses, aud tasteful gardens, but 
in what does them much more he 
nour. Here is a large building, a 
little out 6f town on the Cork road, 
for the reception of vagrants, who 
are employed in useful. occupations; 
an asylum for lunatics, and. an Jp 
firmary are annexed to_ it.—Jhey 
are separate houses, To the prio 
cipal building belong four -couris, 
in each of which is a pump, Clean. 
liness, order, and regularity preside 
here. The situation. is airy, and 
on an eminence whence the view 
of: the river, mountains, trees, 
&c. awaken the sensations which 
Scott describes, when “ Fitz 
Lustace’s heart. felt. closely pent.” 
The Prison ceases to be the abode 
of disgust and terrur to the spec 
tator. It is clean throughout, 
and water forced up. by a machine, 
supplies water-closets to thé top. The 
windows are ail glazed. ‘The prisoo 
ers washed and shaved, and many et 
ercising themselves ¥ the courts. 
which are sufficiently  spacioas. 
None are fettered; but Ae gallerss, 
along which are their cells, are well 
secured. The Court-house is anoble 
building. ages 
Rati the useful _institetioss 
in the town of Clonmel, theres 


a public library, which is ye 
its infancy ; a school for 200 gn , 
supported by charity; am 
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meat for the relief of poor lying-in 
women; a dispensary—and in short, 
(ior a limited stay prevented my 
ing able to see and know aall,) I 
believe nothing is omitted for the 
benefit of the community in gene- 
ral, in this respectable and affluent 


town, L. 
Th the Propridtors of the Belfast Magazine, 


eo 

Is this time of alarming appear. 

ance of scarcity, we are indi- 
vidually called upon to come for- 
gard with our mite, not only of pe- 
cuniary assistance, but of what ad- 
vice may occur to us, tending to 
avert the dreadful calamity. dt is 
aid by a wise man, “In a malti- 
tude of counsellors there is safety,” 
ad it has also been experienced, 
that in a multitude of counsellors 
there is confusion. However, the 
discriminating eyes of the benefac- 
tors of the poor can select the otfer- 
edsentiments according to their 
jodgment: Liberal subscriptions 
ae made in many places to pur- 
chase food, which is sometimes 
given, and sumetimes sold at a cheap 
nite, to the most necessitous; but 
let the benevolent reflect whether 
the poor may not be most effectually 
asisted in time of scarcity by the 
opulent diminishing their own con- 
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sumption of the article used by tlie 
poor, in which scarcity is felt, asing 
other things for their own tables, 
giving to those who are in want of 
food of a different kind, diminishing 
the oats given to horses, and by va- 
rious other means. 

The report of the Society for bet-— 
tering the condition of the poor, and 
other publications of like tendency, 
afford variety of receipts for making 
soups at small expense. These claim 
the attention of all ranks, and the 
savings which may be made of the 
potato is a matter of great conse- 
quence. Before the potatoes are 
washed for boiling, a large number 
of eyes or buds may be procured 
daily, without rendering any one 
potato unfit for food. The top of 
the potato contains ‘the best buds— 
cut this off, and one, two, or more 
sets can be obtained thus. The po- 
tato scoop also takes out the bud, 
and need not penetrate deeply. If 
this is universally attended to, pre- 
vious to and during the time of plant 
ing potatoes, both present and future 
advantages (may we not add incal- 
culable?) may be obtained mt 


——ae 
Bp An article which came in too late for its 


proper place among the Original Communications, 
will be found at the close of the Biography. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. CURRIE OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


AMES CURRIE, M.D- was horn’ 

a Kirkpatrick-Fleming in Dum- 
ies-shire, on May 3ist, 1756. His 
fuher was the established minister of 
that parish, whence he afterwards re- 
hovedtothatof Middlebie. Dr. Carrie 
‘aan only son: he had sixsisters. He 
weeived the rudiments of learning at 

BELFAST MAG, NO. XLV. 


the parish school of his native place, 
whence he was transferred to the 
ztammar-school of Dumfries, one of 
the most reputable seminaries of the 
kind in Scotland, His original desti- 
nation was for’a commercial life, and 
he passed some years of his youth 
in Virginia in a mercantile station. 
Disliking this professien, and un- 
willing to be a witness of the ine 
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pending troubles in the American 
colonies, he quitted that country in 
1776, and in the following year com- 
menced acourse of medical stud 
at the university of Edinburgh, 
which occupied bim almost without 
interruption for three years. A pros- 
pect of an appointment in the me- 
dical staff of the army, which would 
not admitoft the usual delay of an 
Edinburgh graduation, induced him 
to take the degree of Doctor of Phy- 
sic atGlasgow. Llearrived, however, 
in London too late for the expected 
place; but still determining to go 
abroad, he had taken bis passage in 
a ship for Jamaica, when a severe 
indisposition prevented his sailng, 
and entirely changed his lot. in life. 
Ile renounced his first intention ; 
and, after some consideration respect- 
ing an eligible seitlement, he fixed 
upon the commercial aud rapidly 
increasing town of Liverpool, which 
became his residence from the year 
i7sl.e 

The liberal and enlightened cha- 
vacter which has long distinguished 
many of the leading inhabitants of 
thatplace, rendered it a peentiarly 
favourable theatre for the display of 
the moral and intellectual endow- 
ments for which Dr. Currie was con- 
spicuous, and he soon reseiuato ge- 
neral esteem. Indeed, tt was not pos- 
sible, even upon a casual acquain- 
tance, for a judge of mankind to fail 
of being struck by his manly ur- 
banity of behaviour, by the elegance 
and variety of his conversation, by 
the selid sense and sagacity of his 
remarks, and by the token: ofa feel- 
ing beart, which graced and digni- 
fied the qualities of his understand- 
ing. No man was ever more highly 
reparded by his friends; no physician 
ever inspired more confidence and at- 
tachment in his patieuts. 

In 1783, Dr. Currie made a very 
desirable matrimonial connexion 


With Lucy, the daughter of William 
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Wallace, Esq. an Irish merchant in 
Liverpool. Of this marriage a ny. 
merous and amiable family wag the 
fruit, by which his name Promises to 
be worthily perpetuated, His profes. 
sional employment rapidly juereag 
ed; he was elected one of the phy. 
sicians of the infirmary, and toox his 
station among the — distinguished 
characters of the place of his resi. 
dence. 

Llis first appearance from the press 
was on occasion of the lamented 
death of his intimate friend Dr. Bell, 
a young physician of great hopes 
settled at Manchester. His elegant 
and jnteresting tribute to the memo- 
ry of this person was published in 
1785, in the first volume of the trans. 
actions of the Manchester Philoso- 
phical and Literary Society, of which 
they were both members. He was 
elected a member of the London Me- 
dical Society in 1790, and conmuni- 
cated to ita paper “ On Tetanus and 
Convalsive disorders,” published in 
the third volume of its memoirs. In 
1792, he became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. A very curious and 
instructive ** Account of the remark- 
able efiects of a Shipwreck,” com. 
municated by him to that body, 


was published in the philosophical ’ 


transactions of that vear. 

The mind of Dr Currie was not 
made to be confined to a narrow 
range of speculation, and nothing in- 
teresting to human society was i 
different to, or unconsidered by, him. 
The war with France consequent 
to its great revolutionary struggle 
was regarded by him, as it was by 
many other philanthropists, withd- 
approbation, with respect as well 
to its principles, as to its probable 
fect on the happiness of both coon 
tries. A pamphlet which a 
in 1793, under the title of “Ale 
ter Commercial arid Political, addres 
ed. to the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
by Jasper Wilson, esq.” was ge 
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rally understood ‘to proceed from 
pispeoe The energy of language, 
the weightof argument, and the ex- 
tent of information, displayed in it, 
drew upon it a large share of notice. 
It soon attained a second edition, 
and various answers attested the de- 
gree of importance attached to it in 
the public estimations One of the 
respondents 1ook the unwarrantable 
liberty of directly addressing Dr. 
Carne, in print, as the author, at the 
same time affecting the fanmmliarity 
of an intimate acquaintance, although 
no correspoadence between them 
had subsisted fora number of years. 
It can scarcely be doubted that this 
infringement of the rules of liberal 
controversy was made with the malig- 
nant purpose of exposing Dr. Currie 
topopular edium, and injuring him 
in his profession. He felt it as such ; 
but the particular. line of his prin- 
cipal connexions, together with the 
solid basis of the charac:er he had 
established, enabled him to despise 
the eflorts of party malice. 

The greater distinction a profession- 
al man acquires from pursuits not 
belonging to his profession, the more 
necessary it becomes for him to bring 
himself into notice as a successtul 
votary of the artor science to which 
his primary attention is due, OF 
this point Dr, Currie was very: far 
from being negiectful. To those 
whoemployed him he was abundaut- 
ly known as a skilful and sedulous 
practioner, and the medical papers 
he had already published gave him 
reputation among his brethren. This 
putation was widely extended and 
rased to an eminent degree by a 
publication which first appeared in 
October’ 1797, intitled ‘* Medical 
Reports on the effects of water, cold 
and warm, as a remedy in Febrile 
diseases; with observations on the 
wature of Fever, and on the eflects 
Opium, Alcohol, and Inanition.” 

© practice of aflusion of cold wa- 
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ter in fevers, which is the leading 
topic in this work, was suegested to 
the author by Dr. Wright's narra- 
tive inthe London Medical Journal, 
of his successful treatment of a fe- 
ver in a homeward-bound ship from 
Jamaica. Dr. Currie copied and 
greatly extended it, and investigated 
the principles by which its use 
should be directed and regulated, 
He discovered that the safety and ad- 
vantage of the application of cold 
Was proportionate to the existing 
augmentation of the animal heat, 
and he found the thermometer a very 
valuable instrument to direct the 
practioner’s judginent.in febrile ca- 
ses. He may therefore be consider- 
ed as the principal author of a-prac- 
tice which has already been attend- 
ed with extraordinary success in nu- 
merous instances, and bids fair to 
prove one of the greatest medical im- 
provements in modern times, The 
work, which contained many in- 
genious speculations and valuable 
observations, was very generally 
read and admired. A new volume 
was added to it in 1804, consisting 
of much interesting matter on dif- 
ferenttopics, especially in confirma- 
tion of the doctrine and practice 
of the former volume respecting cokl 
allusion. The free and successful 
employment of this remedy in the 
scarlatina, was one of tts most im- 
portant articles. ‘The author had the 
satisfaction of receiving numerous 
acknowledgments of the benefit de- 
rived from his instractions beth in 
private, and in naval and military 
practice. He himself was so much 
convinced of the utility of the me- 
thods he recommended, that a re- 
vision of the whole work fora new 
edition was one of the latest labours 
of his life 

Dr. Currie might now, without 
danver to his professional character, 
induige his inclinativus for the or- 
namental “parts of literature; and 
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an occasion offered in which he had 
the happiness of rendering his taste 
and his benevolence equally conspi- 
cuons. On a visit to his native coun- 
ty in 1792 he had become personally 
acquainted with that rustic son of 
genius Robert Burns. ‘This extra- 
ordinary but unfortunate man hav- 
ing at his death left his family in 
great indigence, a subscription was 
made in Scotland for their immedi- 
ate relief, and at the same time a 
design was formed of publishing an 
edition of his printed works and re- 
mains tor their emolument. Mr. 
Syme of Ryedale, an old and inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Currie, strongly 
urged him to undertake the oltice of 
editor; and to this request, in which 
other friends of the poet’s memory 
concurred, he could not withhold his 
acquiescence, notwithstanding — his 
multiplied engagements. In 1800, 
he published in 4 vols, 8vo. “ The 
Works of Robert Burns, with an Ac- 
count of his Life, and a Criticism on 
his Writings: to which are pre- 
fixed some Observations on the Cha- 
racter and condition of the Scottish 
Peasantrv.” These volumes were a 
rich treat to the lovers of poetry and 
elegant literature, and Dr, Currie’s 
partin them, as a biographer and 
critic, was greatly adm:red, as well 
for beauty of style as for liberality 
of sentiment and sagacity of remark. 
Ifany objection was made to him 
us an editoron account of uuneces- 
sary extension of the materials, the 
kind purpose for which the publica- 
tion was undertaken pleaded his ex- 
cuse with all who were cepableoffeel- 
ing its force. Its success fully equal- 
led the most sanguine expectations. 
Repeated editions produced a ba- 
lance of profit which formed a litle 
fortune for the destituie family : and 
Dr. Currie might congratulate bim- 
self with having been one of the 
most effectual friends of departed ge- 
nius that the annals of British poe- 
try record. 
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Every plan for promoting libers 
studies and the IMpProvement of the 
human mind, had in him a zealons 
and active supporter. In the fy. 
mation of those literary INstitutions 
which have done so much honopy “ 
the town of Liverpool, he, with hi, 
intimate and congenial friend, the 
distinguished) author of the Lives of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo X,, stood 
among the foremost ; and their names 
were always conjoined when men. 
tion was made of the worth and te 
lents which dignified their place of 
abode. No cultivated traveller visit. 
ed Liverpool without soliciting Dy, 
Currie’s acquaintance, and his receps 
tion of those introduced to him was 
eminentby polite and hospitable, 

In his life of Burns, remarking 
upon that partiality for their ow, 
country which appears almost uni 
versally in the natives of Scotland, 
he has observed, that “it diflers iy 
its character according to the cha. 
racter of the different minds in which 
it is found; in some appearing a 
selfish prejudice, in others a gene 
rous affection.” He was himself a 
striking exemplification of this fact ; 
for the sentiment in him was prince 

ally shown in the kindness with 
which he received all his young 
countrvmen who came recommended 
to bis notice. and the zeal with whieh 
he exerted himself to procure thei 
situations suited to their qualificat- 
ons. Indeed, a disposition in gene 
ral to favour the progress of deserv- 
ing young persons was a promient 
feature in his character. He loved . 
to converse with them, and mingled 
valuable information with cheering 
encouragement. 

‘Though externally of a vigorous 
frame of body, Dr, Currie had a pre 
disposition to those complaints which 
usually shorten life ; and in the year 
1784 he had experienced a palm 
nary atiack of an alarming nature 
from which he was extraordinarily 
recovered by the use of horse exe 
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cise, as related by himself in his case 
qserted in the second volume of Dr. 
Darwin’s Zoonomia. He was, how- 
ever, seldom long free from threaten- 
ings ofareturn, and his health began 
yibly to decline in the early part of 
jg04. In the summer of that year 
hetook a journey to Scotland, where 
smong other sources of gratification, 
he had that of witnessing the happy 
efects of his kindness on the family 
ofBurns. [lis letters on this occasion 
were delightful displays of benevo- 
lence rejoicing in its work. He re- 
turned with some temporary amend- 
ment: butalarming symptoms soon 
returned, andin November he found 
it necessary to quit the climate and 
business of Liverpool. How severely 
hisdeparture was felt by those who 
had been accustomed to commit their 
healt and that of their families to 
his skill and tenderness, can only be 
estimated by those who have experi- 
enced a similar loss) He spent the 
winter alternately at Clifton and 
Bath; and in the month of March 
appeared to himself in a state of 
convalescence, which justified his 
taking a house in Bath, and com- 
wencing the practice of his profes- 
son, From the manner in which 
his career opened, there could be no 
doubt that it would have proved emi- 
nently successful; but the conclud- 
ing scene was hastily approaching. 
Asa last resource he went in August 
Sidmouth, where, after much suflfer- 
ig Which he bore with manly for- 
tude and pigus resignation, he ex- 
pred on August, 31st. 1805, in the 
hhyear of hisage. His disease 
Nasascertained to be a great enlarge- 
wentand flacidity of the heart, ac- 
‘ompanied with remarkable wasting 
ofthe eft lang, but without ulcera- 
wn, tubercle, or abcess. * 

The death of every wise and good 


*Most of the foreguing is extracted 
Sal account of Dr. Currie, by Dr. John 


Aida, written for the London Monthly 
et, 
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man is a diminution of that stock of 
wisdom, virtue, and good deeds, on 
which the community depends for 
its health and happiness; but the 
death of Dr. Currie in the middle 
period of lite, and in the midst of his 
career of: usefulness, must appear a 
most serious loss .o mankind. His 
powers of mind were of the highest 
rank, equally fitted for action and 
speculation ; his morals were pure ; 
his principles exalted ; he bore pain 
and illness many years with calmness 
and resignation, and finished his 
course with affording an example of 
that patience and fortitude ‘which so 
eminently distinguished his charac- 
ter through life. 

Few men have left the world with 
a more amiable and estimable charac- 
ter, proved in every relation of life 
public and domestic. In his profes- 
sional conduct he was upright, libe- 
ral, and bonourable, with much sensi- 
bility for his patients without the af- 
fectation of it ; fair and candid towards 
his brethren of the faculty; and 
though usually decided in his opini- 
on, yet entirely free from arrogance 
ordogmatism. His behaviour was 
singularly calculated to convert rivals 
into friends ; and some of those who 
regarded him with the greatest es- 
teem and affection have been the 
persous who divided practice with 
hiin, 

Dr. Falconer, of Bath, gives the fol- 
lowing delineation of his character ;— 

‘* His medical abilities were confes- 
sedly very great.—Persevering, in- 
genious, and penetrating, few cir- 
cumstances escaped his observation ; 
and his talent of applying to prac- 
tice the facts which he had observed, 
was seldom equalled, He was also 
a remarkable instance of the im- 
provement which the cultivation of 
the moral duties produces upon the 
understanding. His judgment was 
not clouded by jealousy, or his view 
of the subject or case in question, 
obscured by partiality, or darkened 
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by prejudice. Equally ready to a- 
dopt the suggestions of others, as he 
was those of his own judgement, he 
never deviated from the point aimed 
at, because the whole of the path 
was not traced out by himself, Su- 
perior to such considerations, which 
never prevail in exalted minds, lie 
rested his character on higher grounds, 
and the discerning part of mankind 
soon became sensible, that such ac- 
quiescence, when it met his own un- 
prejudiced ideas, was an honour to 
his character. Candour and bene- 
volence were the guides of his’ con- 
duct, and led him to esteem and re- 
putation in the present world, softens 
ed his passage to the tomb, and in 
his last moments, disarmed the dart 
of death. Original, however, im his 
ideas, he was better suited to point 
out the way, than to follow the spe- 
culations of others; and what he ad- 
vised, obtained a kind of involuntary 
preference, which nothing but a 
consciousness of merit in the adviser 
could have secured. His couuasels, 
though destitute of the recommenda- 
tion of peremptory assertion, of lavish 
display of pretended success, which 
sometimes overpower, when they do 
not convinee, carried with them the 
more powerful charmsof sense, judg- 
ment, reflection, and acquaintance 
with the subject, and were accompa- 
nied with a most amiabie and satis- 
factory manner of manifesting these 
admirable qualifications to the under- 
standing ot those with whom he con- 
versed. Nor did pain and sickness, 
however embitterming they were to 
the enjoyment of life, cloud his facul- 
ties, or disorder histemper. He re- 
signed hfe with the same benevo- 
lent disposition of mind in which he 
had tived, and with undiminished 
powers of understanding. ‘The fa- 
eulties of his mind were not, how- 
ever, confined to professional sub- 
jyeets. Well versed in elegant know- 
jedge, he continued the pursuits of 
ompemental literature with those of 
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ihe severer stuches, Poetry, his ‘ 
and other branches of knowleda: 
that improve the understanding -F 
animate the mind to exert itself 
every capacity, were held by bimin 
highesteem, and were favourite o). 
jects of his attention. On these mp. 
dels, selected from the best authors 
he formed his own style of writigs 
which was pure, elegant, and Cartect 
and often adorned with passages 
which, in beauty of languaye, apg 
delicacy and propriety of sentiney 
yield to none of which our country 
can boast. The lovers of scien 
might wish his life to have beep 
in which wish 
all the friends of the country, who 
knew him, would willingly join; 
but wiser Fate says No: and Retlee. 
tion steps in and warns us, that his 
warfare is accomplished ;” and that 
we must not, from partial, or inter 
ested, or indeed any human cop 
siderations, presume to wish the pro 
longation of suflering to him, who 
had so long, and so eminently sting 
gled with pain and misery; and inthe 
midst of these painful exertions, uni 
formly laboured for the benefit of 
mankind.” 


SE SSCS 


MEMOIRS OF MiS. LINDSEY, 


[* the Memoirs of the Rev. Theo 
philus Lindsey, published in No 
5, page 360, of the Belfast Moat 
lv Magazme, frequent mention wa 
made of the warm co-operation 
his excellent wife in all his plans, 
She possessed an uncommonly active 
and energetic mind, aué it has been 
justly said of her, that ber maseulie 
mind understood, and was in unison 
with the principles of her hushand. 
Untortanately, the present made of 
female education has tended to make 
women so trifling, and so unfit fer 
serious studies, that few are 
to Mrs. Lindsey. How many, 
Shakespear emphatically’ seys 
content “ to wear out their tive ® 
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shapeless idleness.” Indeed, if a 
fmale wishes to Improve her mind, 
hehas generally to bear to be laugh- 
edat by her acquaintance of both 
exes; they, call her pedantic, and 
by the force of ridicule, whch few 
can bear, they sometimes succeed 
‘ndissuading her from the laudable 
attempt to rise superior to the in- 
sipid triflers, both male and female, 
who like butterflies pass through 
lifeon the wing, and are only admir- 
ed for the beauty of their plumage, 
Anaitentive perusal of the lives of 
Mrs Lindsey, and other distinguish 
ed women*, whose talents, directed 
tonoble purposes, cause them to be 
remembered with veneration and re- 
yerence by all the friends to virtue, 
proves that females are capable 
of noble attainments, if they are 
careful to instruct themselves, 


The following account of Mrs. 
Lindsey, written by Catharine Cappe, 
sw extracted from the Repository of 
Theology and General Literature. 


I wish I were more eqnal to the 
tak allotted me, of giving, to such 
df your readers as it may interest, 
wme idea of the character of my fate 
hwh-valued friend, MRS. LINDSEY, 
of Essex-strect, Frequent personal 
itercourse in the early part of life, 
tlded to a confidential correspon- 
dence for more than half a century, 
nay be supposed to have supplied 
ample materials, and in fact it has 
supplied them ; my diffidence arises 
fot from anv“defect of this sort, but 
rom the difficulty of selecting from 
the long series of past events that 
‘owd upon my recollection, a few 


—————— 
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* Lucy Aikin, in her “ Epistles on Wo- 
men,” a book highly deserving of atten- 
We perusal, has nobly advocated the 
fuse of her sex, and has succeeded in 


proving that there is no mental inferiority 
8 female sex, if they cultivate their 
andings, and do not neglect the 


’ by attending too much to superficial 
“omplishments, 
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of the most striking, and of com. 
pressing the relation to be given of 
them within small compass. ft would 
be easy for me to descant upon her 
talenis and her virtues; the activity, 
abilitv, and zeal, with which she 
uuwearied]y pursued whatever 
might promote the general cause of 
scriptural trath and virtue, increase 
the happiness, or alleviate the dis- 
tress of sulfering individuals. But 
indiscriminate panegyric is not m 
object; far would she herself have 
been from desiring it; “ Pray for 
me,” was her constant language, 
“that the many failings and defects 
of a too irritable nervous system, 
may finally be subdued aii cor- 
rected.” 

Mrs. Lindsey’s father, Mr. Els- 
worth, of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
died in early life, leaving a widow 
and two daughters; Hannah, the 
elder of whom, and the subject of 
this memoir, was born in Atigust, 
1740. Elizabeth, the younger, a 
most lovely, amiable girl, died at 
the age of thirteen yearss Whilst 
her children were yet young, Mrs. 
Elsworth married the late very emi- 
nent Archdeacon Blackburne, the 
near neighbour and friend of my 
father, who was Mr. Lindsey’s pre- 
decessor in the living of Catterick, 
Hence our early connection, and 
hence also, probably, in consequence 
of this marriage, those early asso- 
ciations were formed in the origi- 
nally superior mind of Miss Elsworth, 
which powerfully tended to its ex- 
pansion and vigour, and to fit her 
for the important station in after life 
she was destined so eminently to fill. 
As it is edifying, where it can be 
done, to trace the several minute 
Circumstances which lead, in their 
Consequences, to events most im- 
portant to the individual, aud to 
others in various ways connected ; 
proving to demonstration, that 
nothing happens by chance, and 
thus to obtain a transient glimpse of 
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that more glorions developement 
of divine wisdom and goodness which 
will be displayed when the great 
volume of Providence shall be more 
clearly unfolded; I shall mention 
the following apparently trifling 
anecdote, 

There lived in the neighbourhood 
of Catterick, a very excelleat old 
lady, who had originally been the 
companion aud humble friend of the 
eminently pious Lady Betty Hast- 
ings, formerly well known in a large 
and extensive neighbourhood in the 
West Riding of this county, for her 
numerous charities, and whose 
younger sister, Lady Anne Hast- 
ings, was Mr. Lindsey’s earliest pa- 
troness)s He was on a visit at her 
house, where my mother accident- 
ally met him. He bad read with 
great interest some of the Archdea- 
con’s celebrated publications, and 
finding my mother was acquainted 
with the family, asked her many 
questions respecting it; and she 
happened incidentally to mention, 
among other particulars, that Mrs, 
Blackburne had a daughter by a 
former marriage of uncommon ta- 
lents. The thought immediately 
struck Mr. Lindsey, as he afterwards 
told my mother, that a young per- 
son so endowed and so educated, 
would be a most desirable compa- 
nion for life; he did not, however, 
at that time make any acquaintance 
in the Archdeacon’s family, but 
went soon alter to reside in Dorset- 
shire, on a living given him by the 
late Lord Huntington. He corres- 
ponded after this, for some time, with 
the Rev. Daniel Watson, who was 
warmly patronized by the late Bishop 
Law, and had afterwards the living 
of Middleton Tyas, in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Watson, in one of his letters, 
speaking of a visit he had lately 
made at Richmond, happened to 
mentien Miss Elsworth, as possess- 
ing uncemmon talents; and this 
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little circumstance Confirming the 
prejudice in her favour, made y 
his mind by the accidental comin 
sation already mentioned some yeary 
before, he wrote immediately jo ine 
quire of Mr. Watson, (who was g 
that time the tutor of my brother 
and resident in our family,) if be 
knew whether the young lady Was 
disengaged, and in Consequence of 
Mr. Watson’s reply, Mr. Lindsey 
came to Richmond ; and ona second 
visit, in the latter end of that sum- 
mer, on the 29th of September 
1760, the marriage took place, Mr 
Lindsey having just completed her 
20th year. How little was it thea 
foreseen, that a sense of duty would 
at length compel Mr. Lindsey to 
make a sacrifice, which not.only re. 
quired his own utmost fortitude, 
*but the aid and assistance likewise 
of such a coadjntor ! : 

They continued to reside in Dor. 
setshire three years; when Mr, 
Lindsey obtained an exchange of 
the living he then possessed, for 
that of Catterick ; not with any view 
to greater emolument, buat svlely 
fiom the desire of being nearer Rich- 
mond, 

At Catterick, in 
year, I had the happiness of being 
first introduced to Mr. Lindsey. Re- 
siding with my mother at that time 
in the neighbourhood, I was invited 
by my old friend to spgnd a few 
days with them, and never can 
forget the impression made npon my 
mind, by their conversation, theit 


plan of life, the habits of selfde- 


nial it included, the great objects 
they had constantly in view, aad 
the admirable means they adopied 
to secure the attainment of them 
This was probably the more striking 
from the circumstance of my bavilig 
been for some time, after the death 
of my father, in the family of sone 
distant relations of my mother's # 

lived in great splendour, but whos 
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characters were in ever respect the 
very reverse of those I was now con- 
templating. How often was [| not 
ready in secret to exclaim, with the 
widowed daughter of Naomi, “ where 
ve live, there would I live ; your 
God shall be my God; where ye 

*. there would I die; and there 
also would I be buried.” 

In Mr. Lindsey were united the 
most amiable temper, the most un- 
affected humility, thinking nothing 
of himself and his own various at- 
tainments; the most ardent piety, 
and unbounded generosity and be- 
pevolence : qualities which were ren- 
dered still more attractive by his 
having been early eee taabe im- 
mediately on his leaving college, 
to the most cultivated and highly 
polished society of that day, in the 
family of the Duke of Somerset ; 
possessing as he did the rare talent 
of extracting the pure gold without 


any mixture of the base alloy of 


pride, ambition, self-indulgence, or 
the vain love of pomp and grandeur. 
A train of adverse circumstances, 
together with his great generosity to 
an only sister, had deprived Mr. 
Lindsey of his paternal patrimony. 
Atthat time, therefore, they had lit- 
tle more than the produce of the 
living, about £300 per anne with 
the addition of a comfortable house 
and garden, in a cheerful airy sitna- 
tion, without rent or taxes. Here 
then, the strict economy of both, 
and the extwordinary talents of my 
friend in her domestic arrangements, 
Were qualities of first importance. 
During the remaining nine years that 
they continued at Catterick, I was 
their frequent and highly privileged 
‘sito, Mrs. Lindsey had an apo- 
thecary’s shop ; a good assortment 
of medical books and considerable 
‘cuteness in the discrimination of 
disease ; tothe poor, therefore, she 
‘isa skilful physician, not only 
“pplying and preparing medicines 
BELFAST MAG, NO, XLV. 
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for their relief, but generally admi- 
nistering them in person; and I re= 
member, when frequently witness- 
ing asI did, her extraordinary suc- 
cess, | was wont to exclaim, “* How 
should I exult if I had your know- 
ledge and could thus apply it,” she 
would calmly answer, “ Exult, you 
would have no reason; do you not 
think thatif it were the will of God 
these poor persons should recover, 
he could easily have employed o- 
ther means of equal efficacy, without 
my feeble agency ?” 

They established a sort of Sunday 
school; the children of the poor, and 
some of the farmers’ servants were 
divided into classes, and had such 
religious instruction imparted tothem, 
on the Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, as was deemed suitable to their 
respective ages and attainments, Mrs. 
Lindsey taking the younger, and Mr. 
Lindsey taking the elder classes. 
They were rewarded, according to 
their proficiency, with Testaments, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Life of God ia the Soul 
of Man, and many other” religious 
books, wholly at the expence of their 
patron and patroness. But. these 
were not the only instances of their 
bounty. Not a case of individual 
distress occurred which they did not 
endeavour to alleviate, if they could 
not wholly relieve. Will it be in- 
quired, how charities so extensive 
could be accomplished with resour- 
ces so extremely limited? I would 
reply, that the habitual self-denial 
of the shepherd of the flock, who 
desired nothing for himself but the 
simplest fare, aided by their keep- 
ing very early hours, seeing little 
company, and the admirable family 
arrangements of Mrs, Lindsey, 
whose two domestics, (one man and 
one maid,) moved as it were by 
clock-work.; aided further by her 
own personal activity and domestic 
knowledge, not only supplied the 
Nn 
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pores of doing all this, but the 
ouse, the garden, and the adjoining 
et pee and church-yard, which 
vad been previously planted with or- 
namental trees, and adorned with 
woodbines, laburnums, roses and jes- 
samines, were kept with such per- 
fect neatness, that the whole appear- 
ance was that of cheerfulness and 
comfort, approaching somewhat to 
taste and elegance. The late Mr. 
Mason, so highly appreciated as a 
poet, and who had been an intimate 
college companion of Mr. Lindsey’s, 
ou making them a visit was much 
struck with this, and was disposed to 
celebrate my friend as a perfect mo- 
del for the wife of a country clergy- 
man. 

But this was not the field, admira- 
ble as were Fer labours in it, where 
the singular talents of Mrs. Lindsey, 
and her strict adherence to princi- 
ple, were most conspicuous. Far 
trom ever urging her exemplary 
busband to accept of the splendid 
offers of great church prefeyment, 
which were made to him from tine 
to time by the Northumberland and 
ITuntingdon families, one of which 
offers in particular, would have led 
immediately to an Irish bishoprick, 
she entered fully into the views 
which compelled his refusal : and 
when, on his recovery from a vio- 
lent rheumatic fever, in which he 
had continued twenty successive 
nights without sleep, and in which she 
had nursed him with an activity and 
judgment peculiarly her own, he said 
toher, that one thing only had dis- 
turbed his mind, the delinquency, 
as he had deemed it, of continuing 
to minister in achurch so far re- 
moved from gospel simplicity— 
«Then relinquish it,’ was her 
noble reply ; “ our wants are not 
many, and, in some way or other, the 
Providence of God will enable us to 
supply them,’’ At that time or soon 
alter, the resolution of retiring from 
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the church was taken, althoy " 
Was not put in execution till nearly 
two years after, owigg to some n. 
culiar circumstances, which this is 
not the place to detail. They conti. 
nued, however, to make gradual ptt. 
paration, bat not by diminishing their 
usual charities, or withholding othe 
acts of kindness, in which their 
whole income was usually expended: 
so far otherwise, indeed, that during 
the last year, the small-pox havi 

been very fata! in tha: district, they 
incurred the additional expence of 


inoculating all the children of the 


poor in their own large village, and 
in the neighbourmg hamlets, most of 
whom Mrs. Lindsey attended ia per. 
son, and with so much success, that 
she did not lose a single patient, 
Ishall not here attempt to detail 
the various results of this magnani. 
mous resolution, the efiect of an ele 
vation of mind so exceedingly un 
common, more especially as I hope 
the time is not distant when the 
whole transaction, together with its 
important consequences, will be pre- 
sented to the public by a much abler 
pen. I must not, however, omit say- 


ing, that every necessary preparation . 


for the intended sale of furniture, 
plate and china, to defray the ex- 
pence of their removal and to sup 
ply the means of present subsistence, 
to which their own very.small pr 
vate property was quite unequal, 
(being merely the interest of four 


or five hundred pounds settled upon _ 


Mrs. Lindsey,) was made by herself 
with the greatest alacrity and cheer 
fulness. I was at Catterick when 
Mr. Lindsey preached his farewell 
sermon from Acts xx. $2. and-ane 
qually affecting scene I never wit 
nessed. I remained there till-withia 
a few days of their final departur, 
and a letter now in my possessiol 
from Mrs. Lindsey, written dunng 
that interval, dated Sunday evemn 

part of which I shall transcribe, 
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‘ve the most accurate idea of the 
gate of mind in which she perlorm- 
ed her part of their arduous duty, 

«This day is over, and my hus- 
band’s presence made me as happy 
ss | can be among this sorrowipg 

le. Surely these impressions 
which arise from atfection and gra- 
ude, cannot all die, and wholly 
missof their first and best destina- 
tion, the Author of all good, O! 
that they may know and love him, 
through his poor creatures, and have 
bis favour for ever! John’s grief,” 
(ibeir man-servant,) “ like Mr. B’s, 
was native, but stronger as his ties 
were; eight years indulgence, and 
the habits consequent to be destroy- 
ed, or nearly so, by removing to 
new scenes; and on such an occa- 
son, where no little resentments 
which so commonly cause removals 
and reconcile the mind to other pla- 
ces, stepped in to abate the sorrow, 
lam persuaded he will often be 
jour visitor to inquire about us. 
Poor M. T., how she saddened me! 
She is perfectly stupified with grief, 
I have said and done all I can to re- 
concile her. We had no letter to- 
day but from Mr. Mason; I imagine 
all our more distant friends suppose 
weare gone. Two days more will 
wcomplish this painful removal, 
and send us into the wide world 
again: but if the great-Governor do 
but go with us, we shall have no- 
thing to fear.” 

On their finally bidding adieu to 
Catterick, so much had the tone of 
wy mind been raised by witnessing 
their magnanimity and courage, that 
twas not ull I saw them drive away 
ithe chaise which was to convey 
tem on their doubtful pilgrimage, 
tat I felt the full pressure of what 
Lwas about to suffer. In vain did I 

arovad for comfort; friends and 
tompanions like these were no where 
tbe found; and the world appear- 


td tomy afflicted spirit like one vast 
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dreary wilderness. But I am wan- 
dering from my purpose, which is 
simply to demonstrate, from a few 
striking facts, that my friend was no 
ordinary proficient in the school of 
her sainted confessor; but like him, 
was ready te relinquish ease, inde- 
pendence, popular esteem, and even 
the power of being useful to others, 
when put in competition with the 
paramount duty of strict integrity 
in the sight of God, as the only 
means of obtainiug his favour 

After they took up their abode in 
London, Mrs. Lindsey did not re- 
linquish her former habits of great 
activity and extensive usefulness, 
Among their numerous circle of 
friends, acquaintance, or other con- 
nections, there was‘not a sick couch 
that she did not visit, ora sorrowing 
family to whom she did not endea- 
vour to administer consolation and 
advice; and so eminent were her 
services in this way, possessing as 
she did the singular talent of always 
suggesting the best means of attain- 
ing the desired end, and of going di- 
rectly to the point most effectual 
to promote it, that her influence, 
under cirumstances in themselves 
wholly adverse to her possessing it, 
was universal and truly astonisli- 
ing 

The first great work in which she 
engaged, was planning Essex Cha- 
pel, and the house of the minister 
adjoining ; daily superiutending the 
various wotkmen employed in thre 
building, and contriving tow to 
make the most ef the small allotted 
space; and I believe it will be ad- 
mitted, that there are few profes- 
sional architects who could more 
completely have succeeded in their 
object. For-some years after they 
firsts went to London, they had a 
swall lodging in Featherstone build- 
ings, Holborn, without a servant, 
and were under the necessity of ex- 
erting the most rigid economy. At 
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length, however, when the worship 
in Essex-street was established ; 
when, after some years, an uncle of 
Mrs. Lindsey’s had left them for their 
joint lives, a considerable income ; 
and eventually, when several of Mr. 
y 

Lindsey’s friends, who admired and 
loved him, had bequeathed him con- 
siderable legacies; as they never 
expended much upon themselves, or 
materially altered their mode of liv- 
ing, they were enabled once more 
to extend pecuniary relief in various 
ways, to numbers of persons, on a 
very extensive scale; and to gratify 
their benevolence still further, by 
forwarding every charitable or use- 
ful undertaking ;—such more espe- 
cially as had a tendency to promote 
the great cause of scriptural truth, 
and holiness of life and conversa- 
tion. 

‘To the surrounding poor they were 
also constant and daily benetactors, 
and if labouring under disease, and 
that Mrs. Lindsey was unable to 
visit them herself, she was wont to 
bespeak the kindness and to call in 
the medical aid of her brother, Dr. 
Blackburne, who had generally a 
long string of her poor pensioners 
upon his list. Need I add, “ that 
the blessing of those who were rea- 
dy to perish came upon theim,” and 
that the tears of the orphan and wi- 
dow will long bedew their hallowed 
7yaves, 

I do not know that Mrs. Lindsey 
ever wrote any thing beyond the 
keeping up for many years a very 
numerous and extensive correspon 
dence. She particularly excelled in 
the use of terms most appropriate 
io express her meaning; in the dis- 
crimination and acuteness of . her 
remarks; in seizing upon the pro- 
mivent traits in the character she 
meant to delineate, or ia the event she 
designed to relate, and above all, 
ia the art of condensing her subject. 
Her sketches, like those of a master, 
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were real portraits. It was her par. 
ticular wish in many instances tha 
her letters should be destroyed, and 
therefore I do not think myself at 
libertyto give more than an extrac 
or two from the very few I have re. 
maining, by way of specimen, and 
as serving to justify the character | 
have given of them above, 

Speaking of a particular friend of 
their’s whose faculties had been de 
ranged by a stroke of apoplexy, she 
says, 

« What a thousand embarrassments 
beset our worthy old friends by the 
calamitous state of their brother and 
all his Complicated aflairs! Not one 
thing can they do, or receive a pen 
ny of his, without taking outa statute 
of lunacy, and that at present they 
cannot think right, hoping that he 
may recover his faculties, a thing 
contrary to all experience, when the 
disorganization of the brain has been 
so severe. Yet even under this aw- 
ful business, good is visible; it has 
arrested our three amiable young 
meh, (his nephews,) in their eager 
pursuit after the deceitful allure 
inents of this transitory world, ‘in 


which this poor weeping imbecile 


was enveloped, with all the previous 
requisites of a totally opposite che 
racter: scoffed out of his belief by 
an infidel partuer, bis first strong 
and tender affections broken aud de 
verted from their proper course, 
which he felt and lamented, but had 
not principle sufficient to’ remedy- 
How many hours of fruitless persi 
sion have we spent upon him : lie 
loved us very much, and adanired 3 
virtue he felt visionary, but delect- 
able. He has often said to Bs 
youngest sister, “ Ob! such a % 
man as Mrs. Lindsey would have 
done every thing for me, in a wile. 
I wish ardently there may be aay 
‘power left to recal him, in the 
tude and restraint be is undef, 


which he understands perfectly, a 
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iubmits to with tears, when seen oc- 
casionall y by one of the young men; 
but never inquires after his sisters or 
ys: he has got a great attachment 
wachild who belongs to the house, 
«bo often amuses bim, and whom 
he wants to buy, that he may never 
art with him. But enough of this 
melancholy story, with profound 
tide for a more favourable lot.” 
Speaking of Dr. Priestley’s fare- 
wel] visit, previous to his going to 
America, she says, 
«Qn Sunday the 6th,” (April, 
1794,) “ he came to us, and attend- 
ed the morning service. Mr, Toul- 
min, of Taunton,” (now Dr. Toul- 
nin, of Birmingham,) “ happened 
to preach; and a more suitable ser- 
mon could not have been made on 
purpose, being composed under the 
impressions he had felt from the 
eate of things—his own persecution, 
and his son’s being driven with his 
wife and four children to America 
last year. He is an excellent preach- 
er; has pathetic tones like Mr. 
Lindsey ; the chapel was quite 
crowded, (as Dr. Priestley had said 
he should be there if the ship did 
pot sail till Saturday, which was ex- 
pected,) and a very affecting scene 
itwas; every body felt it on one 
ground or other. My station was 
between two placid men, who bear 
with composure the events of life; 
the one just twenty years ago, be- 
ginning this worship, attended by 
the other, to be near if disaster had 
happened : witnesses to -truth above 
the common rate, then both sileaced, 
one from age, the other from open 
persecution, never more to be seen 
wether till the resurrection. Mrs. 
lee was completely overset ; indeed, 
Hit had not been a communion day, 
80 that above half were gone out bee 
fore, Dr. Priestley would not have got 
away down stairs till dinner time. 
The two friends were in such good 
health and spirits, soothing every 
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body with good hopes of a future 
happy issue, that it was quite anima- 
ting: nor are these. the occasions 
under which my spirits sink, so that 
we passed a short and cheerful din- 
ner-time; after which, the Doctor 
walked to Hackney to his wife, and 
to inquire how Mr. Belsham had 
gone through his first sermon, There 
was a chance of seeing him again on 
Monday, but an express called them 
to the ship early in the morning. 
Mr. Toulmin’s sermon is printing, 
with one he preached here a few Sun- 
days before: very good both, but 
his manner and voice were the most 
impressive,” 

Speaking of the same eminent 
person, in a letter written in 1803, 
seven years after, she says, 

« By a letter from Dr. Priestley, 
he is in tolerable health, and very 
busy with some new and useful 
small publications. When finished, 
he says, he shall retire with thank- 
fulness t close a happy life. Very 
few would feel thus after such a va- 
riety of severe trials, and in exile, 
but he can see only good under the 
Divine government.” 

My deceased friend was habitually 
influenced by a deep sense of the 
power, the wisdom, and the good- 
ness of God; and by a firm belief, 
that all things will work together for 
good, both in life aud in death, to those 
who sincerely desire to do his will 
as revealed in the gospel of Christ; 
and she had all the zeal, the ardour, 
and the courage of a reformer, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred of 
lending her aid in promoting the 
great cause, that of the strict unity 
of God, as taught in the Scriptures 
of both the Old and New Testaments, 
to which the life of her most exem- 
plary husband had so long been de- 
voted, Slie was far from being elat- 
ed by the uncommon tribute paid to 
her talents, and to that -extraordi- 
nary energy of mind, which enabled 
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her to become a general benefactress 
to her relations and friends, and to 
many others variously connected, 
The following account of herself, 
drawn it will be confessed with no 
flattering pen, extracted from a let- 
ter written in the year 1797, will 
sufficiently prove and establish this. 

“You have a thousand pleasant 
visions and gratifications belonging 
to your temper, of which I am quite 
incapable, from my irritable frame, 
sadly increased by early impressions, 
in which pleasure was not an ingre- 
dient : duty and necessity have made 
me do some right things; nobody 
would love me, if they knew me as 
1 know myself, and therefore I never 
thought they did it much, and did 
not wonder at it. I have been more 
of avuseful than loveable creature, 
from meaning well, and taking pains 
to do what was allotted to me. This 
is not a good picture of your friend’s 
mind, butit isatrueone, My chief 
happiness has arisen from an union 
with one of the best, gentlest, and 
most indulgent of human beinys, and 
being employed in doing the rough 
work in the important station to 
which he was called, and which kept 
me from the world and its tempta- 
tions, which ought to have made me 
better: but I have not caught his 
spirit, owing to the discordant par- 
ticles of which I am composed.—lI 
wish they may end with this corrup- 
tible body.” 

Nor was this an insulated feeling ; 
it was her usual strain whenever she 
spoke or wrote of herself, I shall 
give one more short specimen from 
a letter, dated the 29th of Sept. 1506. 

« ] begin to address you on 
this memorable day, which 46 
years ago began the career of my 
distinguished happy destiny, marked 
throughout with advantages for vir- 
tue, and the Divine favour, if my 
own insensibility to it had not de- 
feated the means more than it ought: 





[April 
yet I would hope so much good has 
been acquired as to lay the founds, 
tion “ going ag 24 hereafter, and 
may finally end. in jo 
abl.” y D JOY Unspeak. 

Where is the heart so cold, as tp 
read this without involuntarily eX. 
claiming, Amen, so be it? “Yo 
my friend, thy painful struggles 
with a highly nervous irritable sys 
tem, are now ail over—they are ve 
nished like the deepeuing shades of 
night, on the glorious approach of g 
summer's morning. Our separation 
probably will not be long, and when, 
“in some nobler mansion of our fa 
ther’s house’”’ we meet again, how 
transcendent will be the transforma 
tion ! 
“ The change will come: this active mind, 
To earth’s dark scenes no more confin'd, 
Shall burst the chains with glad surprize, 
And in the Saviour’s image rise,” 

For the last four or five years, 
Mrs. Lindsey’s health and active 


powers were visibly declining, 


and when I last saw her, io the 


September of 1808, her constitu. 
tional nervous irritability was pain 
fully increased, heightened no doubt 
by extreme anxiety for her angelic 
husband, who had suffered repeated 
slight paralytic atiacks, and was 
cai!mly approaching the last month 
of his earthly pilgrimage ; his com- 
posed benign countenance seeming 
to say, “ All the days of mine ap 
pointed time will I wait, until ce 
change come.” She contihued, 
however, her wonted exertions for 
the relief of the poor, and especially 
of the diseased poor, who are usuab 
ly very numerous in the little nar 
row lanes and aileys of the Essex- 
street neighbourhood. Petitions 
various sorts were almost daily pour 
ing in; the medical skill of Dr 
Blackburne was in constant requis 
tion for their relief, and bis prescrip 
tions were sent to an eminent 


gist, and made up at the expel 
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oftheir genetons benefactress. The 


igst letter 1 received from her, seven 
weeks ago, was dated on the 18th 
of December, and it has obtained 
with me akind of sanctity as being 
berlast letter. It is short, but writ- 
ten in her usual manner, containing 
many affectionate expressions of es- 
wem andregard. “ You, I know,” 
she says, “ will be kind to me, whe- 
ther I write or not.” 

On Monday (Jan, 13th) a party 
of her particular friends drank tea 
with her, and she appeared much as 
usual; they were struck, however, 
on taking leave, with the fervent 
manner in which she prayed that 
God would bless them ; “ as if,” says 
Mr. Frend, “ she had a kind of pre- 
sage of her approaching dissolution.” 
Oa Tuesday evening she had a 
dight paralytic seizure, which de- 


_ prived her, the next day, of the use 


of speech ; and the -pressure on the 
brain increasing, she gradually sunk 
into a state of insensibility, without 
pain or suffering of any kind, until 
Saturday morning the 18th, when 
she caluly and tranquilly expired, 
twas her daily prayer that her last 
sickoess might not be long, so as 
wo bea burden to her friends, and her 
prayer was heard. | 


Feb. 9,1812, Caruarine Carre. 
Be ne mm ~~ = 


Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


d —— 
[* the address prefixed to the first 

number of your work, it is ex- 
presly stated, that every care had 
been taken to reject whatever could 
give just cause of offence to any 
particular class of readers, and. that 
the conductors will feel themselves 
vbliged to correspondents, who far- 
tishthem with hints that may serve 
‘0 point out errors. 

4s a friend to the Magazine, 1 
Wail niyself of the invitation, to 
point out what appears to me, not 
*oly an error, but a deviation from 
above excelleut rule, 


Defence of Quakers. 
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In the 43d number of the maga- 
zine, aod in that part of the politi- 
cal retrospect, where the petition of 
Protestants in favour of Roman Ca- 
tholics is treated of, it is said, 
“where prejudices are sincere, how 
mistaken soever they may be, the 
right of private jndgment isto be 
respected, and every allowance made 
for difference of opinion; but for 
timidity and venality the same ex- 
cuse cannot be admitted,” 

This is immediately followed by a 
note, in which timidity and ve- 
nality is applied to the Quakers, and 
acensure thrown on their society, 
as if they were particularly influ- 
enced in their declining to sign the 
petition, by unworthy motives, and 
a single instance of a person who 
signed it, being blamed by some 
uthers for having done so, is brought 
forward as a proof of the tyranny of 
the sect, exercised over the right of 
private judgment. 

I would not willingly charge the 
anthor of the note, with mtentional 
misrepresentation, but it certainly has 
the appearance of a considerable de- 
gree of prejudice, thus to draw a 
censure on the whole society from 
such a cireumstance, and hold them 
up to public view as a people too 
selfish to regard the liberties of 
others, where their own interest was 
not. concerned, and too unfriendly 
to the Roman Catholics to afford them 
any assistance to obtain what they 
claim as their right. 

To quote what ma ib] 
have been said by an individual, J 
such away, as to convey an idea 
that it was the language and senti- 
ment of the society, is not consistent 
with that regard to impartiality 
that ever ought to accompany the 
remarks of a liberal critic.. If some 
of the Quakers refused to sign the 
petition, or were forward in censur- 
ig those who did, so, it was no more 
than. has been the case amongst 
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those of other denominations; and 
a moderate degree of charity would 
have respected the right of private 
judgment in the Quakers as well 
as in.others, instead of imputing it 
to the influence of a ceercive dis- 
cipline, the Bastile of a ‘sect, or the 
censure of yearly meetings. 

That there is no rule in the Qua- 
ker society to restrain its members 
from soliciting redress of grievances 
either for themselves or others, is 
evident from their having generally 
united in a late application to the 
legislature for an alteration in the 
penal laws, and asa proof that the 
author of the note had no ground for 
charging them with declining to so- 
licit the government on behalf of o- 
thers, in gratitude for éxclusive be- 
nefits conferred by it on themselves ; 
I will take the liberty of mentioning 
the circumstance of a bill being 
brought into Parliament several years 
ago, on the subject of Tithes, which 
it was apprehended would have an 
injurious effect on the Quakers in 
particular, and all the occupiers of 
jand in general. The yearly meet- 
ing of thatsociety, then sitting in 
Dublin, having thought it necessary 
to present a petition or remonstrance 
to the house of Commons against the 
passing of the bill, which being 
likely to produce the desired effect, 
a deputation of the members, who 
had brought forward the bill, wait- 
ed on the yearly meeting, with a 
proposal to insert a clause in it that 
would exempt the Quakers from any 


ar 
DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


LAW OF NATIONS AT DIFFERENT PE- 
RIODS.——A CONTRAST. 


GUMILAR causes produce similar 
effects in distantages, The phi- 








disagreeable effect that mi 
from it to them. ght real c 

This offer, the yearly Meeting with l 
becoming liberality, and proper n 
regard tothe welfare of those who 0 
were not of their community refused ¢ 
to accede to, and Continuing ther tl 


opposition to the bill, it was accor. W 
dingly thrown out. fa 
There are amongst the Quakers, as 
amongst varions other denominations Pi 
individuals of a contracted selfish cl 
disposition, who look too much to po 
their own interest, and feel too lit we 
for the situation of others, but the in 
society as a body I believe are a = 
liberal in their sentiments, as free lo 
from a spirit of intolerance, apd bin 
would as sincerely rejoice at there. asi 
moval of every party distinctios, of 
and all civil disabilities on the score Susy 
of religious dissent, as any classof pro 
people whatever ; although image gi ters 
neral way they decline taking a Aris 
active part in measures which they you! 
may apprehend are connected with, 
or may lead to political controvery, uuu 
As the conductors of the Mage it,” 
zine have given notice at the conclu. Voice 
sion of the Retrospect for September, “| 


1809, that they would admit into the prop 
pages of their work any remarks an at 
thereon, that are written with deco with 
rum and moderation, it is presomel 9 the 

they willfeel no hesitation to afford prope 
a place in their next numbertoth Bi answ 





above observations.* X. ¥. terest 
— ; = s prujes 
* See a short vindication of the note o> aher 


jected to, at the conclusion of the Re ude 
trospect. 


losopher, who accustoms himself 
trace causes and effects, and 
connects the increasing luxuries 
states with their decline mm 
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and their ultimate downfal, will per- 
ceive a similarity between the fall- 
ing off in the morals of the Athe- 
nians, as drawn by the lively pen 
of Barthelemi in his travels of Ana- 
charsis, and some recent changes in 
the manners of Britons, many of 
whom do not blush to justify the out- 
rages committed at Copenhagen. 

«Some months after the battle of 
Plateza, Themistocles publickly de- 
caredthat he had conceived an im- 
portant project, the success of which 
would only be secured by the most 
impenetrable secrecy. ‘The people 
answered: “ Let it be communicated 
0 Aristides, we refer ourselves to 
him.” ‘Themistocles drew the latter 
aside, and said to him, “ The fleet 
ofour allies is now lying without 
suipicion in the port of Pagase; I 
propose to burn it, and we are mas- 
ters of Greece.” ‘“ Athenians,” said 
Aristides, “ nothing can be more for 
your interest than the project of 

istocles; but nothing can be so 
uijust,” “ We will hear no more of 
it,” exclaimed the assembly with one 
tice, 

“Some years after, the Samians 
proposed to the Athenians to vivlate 
anarticle of the treaty entered into 
with the allies. The people asked 
the opinion of Aristides: “ The 
proposal of the Samians is unjust,” 
aswered he, “ but it is to your in- 
terest.” The people approved the 
pryject of thé Samians. Ina word, 
aera short interval of time, and 
wider Pericles, the Athenians on 
wore occasions than one had the in- 
wlence to avow, that the only law of 
naions they were acquainted with, 
was force.”” 

A HINT TO CALUMNIATORS. 

As nothing is so easy, or su dan- 
genous, as insidious accusations on 
the subject of religion, the punish- 
meutol death was decreed by the 

‘Of Athens, in certain cases, a- 
guust the man who should accuse 
SELPAST MAG. NO. XLY. 
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another of impiety, without being 
able to convict him. 
THE LEARNED BOY» 

M. B. when about nine vears of 
age, began to translate ‘the gospel 
according to St, John,” trom the 
Greek, gat having read it in English, 
as his father, who also was his tutor, 
chose he should read the Greek only, 
until he became master of the lan- 
guage. le finished translating it 
without assistance, before he was ten. 
He has since learnt the characters 
and made some progress in Hebrew, 
he also pursues the study of Botany, 
and is forming a Hortus Siccus. 
Notwithstanding his genius and ac- 
quirements he is modest, and appa- 
rently unconscious of these superior 
advantages. 

AFFECTING NARRATIVE. 

The following plain, unadorned, 
and simple appeal to the heart, ap- 
peared in the Bath Chronicle, a few 
weeks ago, It is from a poor old 
Clergyman of Usk, in Monmouth- 
shire, who says— 

« I presume to state the melancholy 
and distressed circumstances of my- 
self and family, being four in num. 
ber at homme, viz. awife, a daughter, 
and a son of the age of 21 years, 
deficient in bis intellects, quite in- 
capable of getting his bread. My 
yearly income is only 13 guineas, 
fur serving two charches once a fort- 
night, at 10s. Gd. per Suuday, be 
sides teachiuy afew small children in 
my Own house, which britigs me in 
about 4s. per week ; which together 
with iny income, produces upon an 
average about 9s, per week towards 
supporting my family, house-rent, 
taxes, &c.—Clothing we are not able 
to purchase, and really we are be- 
come very bare: were it in my 
power to purchase second hand 
clothes, they would du for us, hut 


itis totally out of my power to pur- 


chase any ; and | must trust in God, 
who is always better to us than we 
90a 
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deserve. Ihave been 44 years in 
orders; 67 years of age ; and through 
sickness and infirmity hardly able 
to do duty ; and my eyesight fails 
me very much. I have brought up 
a large family, viz. seven children, 
Thank God for them, we have a few 
potatoes, reared in a farmer's field, 
which is most ef our food; and as 
an addition to our grief, we are in- 
volved in debts which I am not able 
to liquidate.” 
A BLIND LABOURER. 

While so many mendicants, whose 
idleness, rather than their infirmi- 
ties, causes their poverty, are scatter- 
ed over the country to the increase 
of crimes, and the undue burthen 
of the industrious, it is our duty to 
notice, in terms of high approbation, 
avery remarkable instance in the 
neighbourhood of a patient, perse- 
vering, and independent disposition, 
triumphing over one of the most se- 
vere calamities that can befal man, 
Matthew Loveday is a labourer now 
employed in the service of the far- 
mers at Braceborough, near Stam- 
ford 3 he is nearly sixty years of 
ace, and has been totally blind for 
the last thirty years of kis life. ‘The 
cause of his misfortune is as honour- 
abie to bim as the conduct he has 
pursued since it happened. While 
fichting for his cvuntry on board 
tie Montague, on the American 
coust, Sth September, 1781, he was 
suiuck by a splinter, which dreadlally 


wounded his hand, his leg, and ac- 





tually tore out both his eyes! No- 
thiug new remains to him but the 


daik, empty, and wounded sockets ! 
Laid motionless on the deck, poor 
Matthew, in the hurry and bustle of 
the engagement, was about to be 
thrown overboard, bis  shipmates 
supposing bim mortaily wounded, 
imuin the dreadful appearance of his 
bead, Fortunately, however, for 


Matthew, he had well discharged his 
duty, and he now met tiie reward of 
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his good conduct—his officer inter. 
posed, and would not allow him a 
be thrown overboard, Saying, while 
there was life there was hope, and 
that as Matthew bad always behav. 
ed well, he should have a chance 
for recovery.—Yet, instead of be. 
coming a burthen to the communit 
in the parish work-house, or trayel. 
ling overthe country as a vagrant, 
he honourably earns all he receives 
by working hard for it. His saga. 
city in performing operations which 
seem to require the assistance of 
sight, istruly extraordinary :—he is 
much ‘employed in threshing, and 
will thresh out the corn as clean as 
any man, baving the advantage of 
eyes, which poor Matthew has not, 
Ile even threshes clover, to do which 
requires more than common exact. 
ness. At this work he earns 2s, 6d, 
per pay—not day wages—but by 
the quantity he threshes—A more 
remarkable instance of sagacity, in- 
dustry, and independent spirit, can 
not be produced. We have thus 
dwelt upon the case, because we 
think Matthew Loveday’s conductis 
quite as 
mention in a newspaper, as theme 
rits of richer people, which are usu 
ally trumpeted forth with approba 
tiou quite equal to their importance, 
We must not omit to mention, that 
this poor blind labourer supporis as 
aged mother by his industry. He cul. 
tivates his garden, and in short is 
happy and respected.—-Drakants 
Stamford News. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. — 

A Nobleman of Venice having 
heard that Cosmo de Medici was i 
possession of the Philosopher's stone 
desired to see its “ It.is true;” said 
the Duke, © but my e/éxr is, never 
to do that. by means of another 
which 1 can do myseif; ‘not to ps 
off ‘to to-morrow, that whieh 1 
do to-day; and not to neglect we 
smallest things.” 


deserving of honourable ° 
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¢ THE EFFECTS OF INTENSE COLD. 
in Iceland and Germany the ther- 
mometer frequently falls to zero, 
which is 32 degrees below the freez- 
ing point. At Hudson s Bay it has 
been known to sink even 50 decrees 
Jower. When stones or metals, 
which have -been exposed to such 
degrees of cold, are touched by the 
tongue, or the softer parts of the hu- 
man body, they absorb the heat from 
those parts with such rapidity, that 
the flesh becomes instantly frozen 
and mortified, and the principle of 
life in them extinguished. Some 
French academicians, who made a 
journey to the northern end of the 
Baltic, and wintered under the polar 
circle, found it necessary to use all 
possible precautions to secure them- 
vives from the dreadful cold which 
prevailed. They prevented as much 
as possible the entrance of the ex- 
nal air into their apartments ; 
adif at any time they had occa- 
dion toopen a window or a door, the 
humidity of their breath, confined in 
theair of the house, was condensed 
and frozen into a shower of snow ; 
their Jungs, when they ventured to 
breathe the cold air, felt as if they 
were torn asunder ; and they often 
beard the rending of the timber a- 
round them, by the expansive power 
of the frost on the fluid in its pores. 
lnthisterrible cold the thermome- 
ier fell to 33@ below zero, The most 
intense cold ever kuown in the 
veighbourhood of London was on 
December 25, 1796, when the ther- 
wometer indicated 2° below zero. 

OF THE IKON MANUFACTORIES, 
Some idea of the extent and im- 
portance of the iron trade may be 
conceived from the following ac- 
count of the iron works in South 
Wales :—* Merthyr Tydvil was a 
very inconsiderable village till the 
yet 1755, when the late Mr. Bacon 
obtained a lease of the iron and coal- 
ges of a district at least eight 
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miles long, and four wide, for 99 
years. Since then these mines have 
been leased by him to four distinet 
companies, and produce to the heirs 
of Mr Bacon a clear annual income 
of ten thousand pounds. The part 
occupied by Mr. Crawshay, con- 
tains now the largest set of iron 
works in the kingdom. He con- 
stantly employs more than two thou- 
sand workmen, and pays week/y tor 
wages, coal, aud other expenses of 
the ‘works, twenty-five thousand 
pounds. ‘The number of sineiting 
furnaces belonging to the .diflerent 
companies at Merthyr is about six- 
teen. Around each of these furna- 
ces are erected forges and rolling- 
mills, for converting pig into plate 
and bar ivon. ‘These works have 
conferred so much = importance on 
the neighbourhood, that the obscure 
village of Merthyr Tydvil has be- 
come the largest town in Wales, and 
contains more than twelve thousand 
inbabitants,’—Abridged from Mai- 
kin’s Scenery, Sco of South Wales. 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
pa ail 

Perceivine that in the conduct. 
ing of your Magazine, you allt a 
portion of it for the publication of 
detached interesting anecdotes ; and 
having, in the course of my studies, 
taken notes of many remaikable oc- 
currences in ancient and modera 
times, [ have been induced to tran- 
scribe a few, which if you conceive 
worth inserting, they are freely at 
your Service. 

I remain, our obt, servant, 

Marcewvs. 
Belfast, March 18, 1812. 


After the rebellion yn Ireland, A.D. 
1641, the forfeitures were so farce 
and numerous, that 1000 acres of 
land in Ulster were given to any 
person who subscribed £200; in 
Connaught, £350; in Munster, 
450; and in Leinster, £500. 
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Some idea may be formed of the 
wretched and degraded state of Eu- 
rope in the 15th century, when, 
from a survey made by Philip the 
2d, there appeared to be in his own 
dominions alone, $12,000 Priests; 
200,000 Clerks; and 400,000 of the 
Monastic order of both sexes: their 
revenues amounting to the enormous 
sum of two millions sterling, annu- 
ally. 


It was an inhuman boast of the 
Duke of Alva, that during his go- 
vernment of the Netherlands, which 
continued five-years and a_ half, 
18,000 Heretics had suffered by the 
hands of the executioner, exclusive 
of those whom he butchered in the 
cities which he took, and those 
whom he put to the sword in the 
field. 


In the 14th century, the Greeks 
were so zealous of their peculiar pri- 
viliges and ceremonies, that they dee 
clared they would rather see the tur- 
ban of Mahomet, than the Pope’s 
tiara, or a Cardinal’s-hat, on the 
walls of Constantinople. 


In the great famine which pre- 
vailed in Paris, during its seige in 
1594, the city was reduced to such 
an extremity, that human bones, 
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ground, and mixed with water jp, 
a kind of paste, afforded ied, 
ment, when all other resources failed 
to the wretched inhabitants. 


It was a precept of Mahomet, thy 
in the disposal of slaves, Parents 
should never be separated from their 
children. With abundance of rey. 
son, mav it be remarked, that og 
reading this, Christians should bigsh, 


The celebrated ancient Athenian, 
court of Areopagus, in order thy 
the Judges might not be biassed by 
the insinuating eloquence of orator, 
and that they might deliver their de. 
cisions with greater justice and in. 
partiality, always held their sittings 
in the night. 


The Huns, who acted so impor. 
tant and conspicuous a part in the 
destruction and dismemberment of 
the Roman Empire, were originally 
Scvthians, who emigrated from the 
North of China, and settled in Hun. 
garv; from whom it derives its 
name. 


The 5th century was remarkable - 


for its darkness and bigotry. It was 
then deemed an impious heresy t 
imagine the earth a globe, instead 
of a flat oblung table, as represented 
in the Scriptures. ° 





ELLA. 


. CEASE, little songster, cease thy strain, 
‘To other shades away, 

Nor let me hear those notes again, 
Wild warbled from the spray. 


« Can'st thou, assyming reason’s voice, 
The stormy passion’s quell, 

Or bid the lonely breast rejoice, 
Where sorrow loves to dweil? 


¢ Can’st thou the troubled bosom chear, 
Where grief hath fix'd its dart, 


Or, through the medium of the eat, 
Beguile the woe-worn heart ? 


“ Oh! could I from thy artless lay 
One moment’s joy receive, 

I'd listen from the dawn of day, 
*Till latest close of eve. 


* Selected from the feather’d throng, 
I'd own thy soothing power, 

And catch the-music of thy song, 
in ev'ry leafy bower, 
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« But, ah! in melody’s soft sounds 
No magic influence lies, 

To heal the bosom’s inmost wounds, 
Or calm a widow’s sighs. 


« Then, little songster, cease thy strain, 
To other shades away, ; 

Nor let me hear those notes again, 
wild warbl’d from the spray.” 


‘Twas thus the hapless Ella spoke, 
Sad murmuring to the wind, 

And never did affliction’s yoke 
Oppress a gentler mind. 


A Redbreast or. a neighbouring thorn 
His early matins sung, 

Whilst, half exhaled, the drops of morn 
Upon the foliage hung. 


The mingled prospect rose to view— 
Hills, woods, and cultur’d vales, 

And Flora’s train sweet fragrance threw, 
To scent the passing gales. 


But Robin’s song, though carol’d sweet, 
Nor Zephyr's balmy air, 

Nor hills, woods, vales, with charms replete, 
Could smooth the brow of care. 


for "twere in vain to hope to trace, 
From Indus to the pole, 

In outward objects, white rob’d peace, 
Which ceatres in the soul. 


In Ella’s cheeks the pleasing hue 
Of rosy health was o’er, 

And sorrow dim’d those eyes of blue, . 
Where pleasure beam’d before. 


And well might sorrow dim her eye, 
And health forsake her cheek— 
She felt in every rising sigh 
The woes she could net speak. 


To stop the proud. invader’s boast, 
On Lusitania’s plain, 

Brave Alfred left his native coast, 
And cross’d the swelling main. 


ln vain the claims of child or wife, 
Within his bosom strove, 

Honour was dearer far than life, 
Than liberty, or love. 


His heart was noble, feeling, true, 
for social pleasures made, 

But roused by duty’s calls, he knew 
Those calls must be obey’d. 


He left his Rlla, sad to mourn, 
He left his blooming boy; 
‘never did his glad return 
lonely besoms joy- 
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He fought—he fell’ the evening gale 
Receiv'd his parting breath ; 

And soon to Ella came the tale 
Of gallan: Alfred's death, 


But nct in Alfred’s hapless doom 
Misfortune’s shafts were done, 

For Ella to the silent tomb 
Consign’d her infant son! 


Then well might sorrow dim her eye, 
And health forsake her cheek ; 

She felt in every rising sigh 
The woes she could not speak. 


Oh, War! thy ruthless hand hath spread 
Affliction ali around, 

And devastation rears its head 
Where plenty once was found. 


The widow’s sigh, the orphan’s tear, 
To thee their being owe, 

And splendid victories appear 
But added springs of woe. 


M.A. 
——— 


HYMN FOR A CHARITY SERMON} 
BY THE LATE JOHN BROWN. 


Ox)! how can they look up to heaven, 
And ask for mercy there ; 

Who never soothed the poor man’s pang, 
Nor dried the Orphan’s tear. 


The dread omnipotence of heaven, 
We every hour provoke ; 

Yet still the mercy of our God 
Withholds the avenging stroke, 


And Christ was still the healing friend, 
Of poverty and pain, 

And never did imploring wretch, 
His garment touch in vain, 


May we, with humble effort, take 
Example‘from above ; 

And thence the active lesson legra, 
Of charity and love, 


But chiefly be our care’to fix, 
The early love of truth; — 

And aened, as by a sword from heavia, 
The paradise of youth, 


To graft the virtues, e’er the bud, 
The canker worm has gnawed; 
And teach the rescued ¢ 
Its gratitude to God, 


to lisp, 
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ON READING THE LAST POEM WRITTEN 
BY MRS. TIGHE, THE AUTHORESS OF 
PSYCHE, *“* ON RECEIVING A BRANCH OF 
MEZERION.” 


Fre Psyche joined th’ immortal choir, 
Such the last sorrows of her lyre ! 
Pupilof patience—from whose smile 
She learn’d her sufferings to beguile, 
And bless each soft consoling ray, 

That beam’d upon her wintry day. 


The couch of sickness ne’er was seen, 
To shine with lustre more serene ; 
Light, social graces hover’d there, 
The fav’ring muse heard Psyche’s prayer ; 
Friendship with dove-like eyes would bring 
The fairest blossoms of the spring, 
And music flings her spells around 
With sweetest witchery of sound, 
Waking now the song of pleasure, 
Now with rapid change of measure, 
Ere the gay visions disappear, 
Surprising soft the sudden tear. 


But brighter rays are seen to shine 
Around her couch with light divine : 
A saint-like mother’s* arm supports 
The drooping rose ; a mother courts 
Her smile wich each endearing art, 
That leve can teach a female heart. © 


Pale, placid mourner! years have shed 
Their silver honours on thy head : 
Yet in thine eye, unquench’d by time, 
Strong faith resides, and hope sublime, 
Guides that direct ne Psyche’s way, 
To regions of eternal day. 


Then Seraph ! rise to realms above, 
Where all is harmony and love. 


SONG, 
Aas, no damask bud that blows 


Is half so frail as beauty’s power, 
Youth's rosy hue seductive glows, 
And withers in one transient hour. 





Then, Melesina, in these arms, 

Ere the young blossom lose its prime, 
To wedded love resign thy charms, 

And screen them from the blast of time. 


_ ANSWER. 


Wry shouldst thou wishto plucka flower 
That blooms so tender and so frail,— 


* Mrs. Blackford, mother to Mrs. Henry 
Tighe, who attended her in her long illness, 
unites uncommon powers of mind and ta- 
lents for: conversation, to eminent picty, 
and unwearied benevolence, 
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That scarce can live its: transient hour 
~~ 


But dreads the sun, and shuns the gale? 


Hast thou the power its speed to Stay 
Within thy grasp the blossom dies 
And, ere the evening of the day, 


The hand that gain’d, has lost the prize! 





IMPROMPTU ON A LADY NO Longe, 
YOUNG. 


“cc 

Wuence comes it, Time, you leare 

no trace 

On that bewitching form and face ”— 
“ Because, whene’er nry scythe I wield, 
Good-humour spreads a sparkling shield, 
And dazzles so mine aged sight, 
I ne’er cari aim one blow aright.” 


ee 
T@ ONE WHO CENSURED MODERN 
DRESS. 


Whuar, though these garments, light 
as woven air, 

Disclose each charm that decks the modern 
fair, 

Why so censorious, friend? What is’t to 
you, 

If Paradise is open’d to our view? 

Like their pure mother Eve our maids un- 
blam’d, 

For they are naked, and are not asham'd! 


be ____ 
SELECTED POETRY. 
—_ 

VERSES WRITTEN BY THE EARL OF CHES 
TERFIELD OVER A SIDEBOARD OF SR 
WILLIAM STANHOPE’S, AT TWICKEN- 
HAM. ° 


LET social mirth with gentle manners 
join, 

Unstunn’d by laughter, uninflam’d by wine: - 

Let reason unimpair’d exert its powers, 

But let gay fancy strew the way with 
flowers. 

Far hence the wag’s and witling’s scurtil 
est, 

Whose noid and nonsense shock the de 
cent guest, 

True wit and humour such low helps é 
cline, 

Nor will the graces owe their charms 
wine. 

Fools fly to drink, in native dulfness sunk, 

In vain—they’re ten times greater 
when drunk. 

Thus free from siot, innocently gay; 

We'll neither wish, nor fear our ' 
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To AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 
N AT THE AGE OF 13 YEARS; 


By Henry Kirke White. 


waitTt 


Mup offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nurs’d in whirling storms 
And cradled in the winds. 


Thee, when young spring first question’d 
winter's sway, 
And dar'd the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 
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In this low vale the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale 
Unnotic’d and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life, she rears her head 
Obscure and unobserved: 


While every bleaching breeze that on her 
blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene, the ills of life. 


DICOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 





Description of an Apparatus for col- 
iecting Gas from Coal, and of its 
use in lighting Manufactories and 
other large Buildings.—From Parks’ 
Chemical Catechism. 

ARBURETTED hydrogen gas, 

which is now employed in se- 
veral parts of the kingdom for light- 
ing large buildings, extensive ma- 
nufactories, mines, &c., is procured 
in general from common pit coal by 
means of simple distillation, A va- 
tiety of apparatus has been inveat- 
edfor this purpose, some of which 
ae very complicated and difficult 
tobe employed, and others are tia- 
bie to accidents and explosions. The 
oe which appears to have the 
greatest simplicity, and is at the 
same time perfectly safe in its ap- 
plication, may be thus described. 

The retort, within the furnace, is of 

cist iron; its larger end hasan ori- 

hee of several inches diameter, for 
the admission of the coal and the 
withdrawing of the coak ; which ori- 

is made to shut air-tight by 
means of an iron plug which screws 
within it; and to the smaller end of 
the retort a leaden pipe is affixed, in 
oder tolengthen the apparatus and 


for the purpose of conveying the 
gas into the reservoir. This leaden 
pipeis generally bent into the form 
of an arch, to occasion more surface, 
and more effectually to cool the gas 
before it is delivered into the air-ves- 
sel or reservoir. ‘The design of cool- 
ing the gas inthis way is to occasion 
itto deposit the tar which always 
rises with itfrom the coal, and re« 
mains Combined with it till it is 
somewhat reduced in temperature 
by passing along the leaden tubes. 
The two straight tubes passing from 
the extremities of the arch, and fur- 
nished with stop cocks, are designed 
to carry off this tar into a vessel 
placed beneath to receive it. If the 
tube connecting with the retort be a 
few feet in length, a part of the tar 
will run off by the first pipe, and 
in passing along the arched part 
of the tube, the gas will be further 
cooled, and more tar will be depo- 
sited*. ‘The reservoir or receptacle 
for the gas is constructed on the 
principle of a common gasometer, 





— —_— 


* The tube which risesnearly perpendicu- 
larly from the retort, and goes into the 
chimney, is designed to carry off the car- 
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and is made with two cylindrical 
vessels, one inverted within the other. 
These vessels may be of tin, or cop- 
per, or iron, or wood, as the proprie- 
tor chooses ; and if economy be his 
firstobject, the gasometer may even be 
made with two common casks, the 
one inverted within the other. The 
inner vessel should be suspended from 
the ceiling of the apartment, by a 
cord or a chain passing over a pulley, 
and balanced at the other end by a 
corresponding weight. When the 
apparatus is thus fixed, water is 
poured into the outward vessel, so 
as to fill up the void space between 
it and the outside of the inner ves- 
sel; and the air is then expelled 
from the latter, by forcing it down 
tothe bottom of the water. The 
inverted vessel is now become full 
of water instead of air (the air hav. 
ing passed off at an orifice pro- 
vided for the purpose, and furpished 
witha stop cock,) and the whole ap- 
paratus isready for use. After this 
description it will be seen that, 
whenevey the carburetied hydrogen 
gas is disengaged from the retort, 
it must rush along the tube, and 
will rise into the interior of the 
inverted vessel, which is buoyed up, 
and continues to rise, solong as the 
gas continues to accumulate. ‘This 
suspended and inverted vessel is the 
only reservoir for the gas, and in 
this it 1s safely preserved trom = es- 
cape by means of the water, which 
isan effectual lute for the appara- 
tus. The quantity of gas in stock 
is always known by the Dainhtof the 
gasometer, which sinks by the com- 
mon pressure of the atmosphere, as 
the pas is used, or withdrawn. from 
beneath it One of the tubes that 
rise within the gasumeter, is design- 
ed to convey the gas into it from the 
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=a = —<— 
bonic acid gas, and the water which come 
over in the beginning of the process, and 
would injure the carburetted hydrogen 
gas if suffered to mix with it, 
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retort, as has been described ; the 
other is intended to CONVEY it to the 
lamps in the diflerent pants of 
the apartment. These lamps may 
be affixed to the main ys 
smaller pipes may be conduc. 
ed from thence into other apart, 
ments, or from one story of 4 
building to another, aS CONVERIERCE 
may suggest ; for if the gas be light 
ed it will burn with brillianey, at 
any orifice, however distant it ma 
be from the place where it is pre. 
pared. In extensive manufactories, 
small brass cocks are generally af 
fixed to every aperture, in order to 
open or shut the communication with 
the gasometer, at pieasure, that ther 
may be no waste of gas, and tha 
such anumber of lights may be bad 
at all times as the manufactories may 
require. 

W henever a charge is worked off, 
the retort is opened, and the res 
duum raked out, which is an excel. 
lent coak, equal in value to the coal 
from which it was produced. Be. 
sides the coak, a large quantity df 
tar it soon collected, very uselul in 
sume of the Birmingham manufie 
tures, and employed in making a ce 
ment for aqueducts, -water-cisterms 
&e. &e. According to Mre Norther 
of Leeds, who has made some accu 
rate experiments on this subject, 50 
ounces of coal produce 6 ounces d 
liquid matter, oil, and tar; 26 oun 
ces of coak, and 18 ounces of gas 
Where the apparatus is well com 
structed, and the buildings required 
to be lighted are large, the proces 
is very economical bven sever 
hundred pounds are annually saved 
in some large establishments, # 
am informed, by the use of ig 
particularly in Birmingham, Mae 
chester, and other large manufac- 
turing towns, Some years age 
exiensive iron-works and the omy 
ing-house of Messrs. Boltoo 
Watt, of Soho, near Birming® 
were lighted with it by Mr. Williaa 
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Mordoch,-of that place; who, as 
earlvas the year 1791, was engaged 
in g series Of experiments on car- 
horetted hydrogen gas, and was the 
first person who employed itin hight- 
ing apartments, &e At the last 
peace, the whole of the bnildings at 
Suho were illuminated by it in a 
way which occasioned a very grand 
and guijue appearance. Since then, 
we of the streets of London has been 
lighted by the same means, and the 
elect produced is such, as to de- 
light and satisiy every beholder. It 
isnot only more cleanly than the 
od method, but the light is move 
beautiful, and far exceeds in inten- 
sty any of the lamps hitherto light- 
ed with oil. 

Morveau’s Preservative Phials.— From 

the Same. 

The portable phial contrived by 
Morveau for preventing contagion 
may be prepared thus : 

Forty-six grains of black oxide of 
manganese in Coarse powder, are to 
beput into a small strong glass phial, 
with an accurately ground stopper, 
towhich must be added about two 
drchm measures of nitric acid of 
1400 specific gravity, and an equal 
measure of muriatic acid of 1,194; 
the stopper is then to be replaced, 
ind the whole, segured by inclosing 
the phial in a strong wooden case, 
with a cap which screws down so as 
Wkeep the stopper safe. It is to be 
wed in hospitals, or other places of 
lection, by simply opening the phi- 
i, with the nose averted, and repla- 
ang the stopper as soon as the smell 
Wihe oxy-mariatic gas is perceived. 
Aphial of this kind properly prepar- 
a4, may be used several years with- 
“it loosing its effect. The mixture, 





‘wever, ought not to occupy more 
a0 one third of the bottle. 
% Lime and Water cement.—From 
D the same. 
* Watson bas remarked, that 
SELPAST MAG. NO. XLY. 
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“in countries where they have no 
common materials for making lime, 
it would be worth while for the far- 
mer toexamine the earth which may 
be met with on the surface of the 
ground, or at a little distance below 
it; for that calcareous substances are 
not always united into hard compact 
masses, but are sometimes found in 
the form of loose earth, and that of 
ditierent colours.” 

While writingon lime, some per- 
sons may be glad to be informed 
how a cement may be made witt 
common lime, that will harden under 
water. What is called poor lime 
has this peculiar property ; but as 
this species of limestone rarely oc- 
curs, it is often an expensive article. 
The following is a good substitute, 
and may be used for water cisterns, 
aqueducts, &c.—Mix four parts of 
gray clay, six of the black oxide of 
manganese, and ninety of good lime- 
stone reduced to fine powder ; then 
calcine the whole to expel the carbon- 
ic acid. When this mixture has 
been well calcined and cooled, it is 
to be worked into the consistence of 
a soft paste with sixty parts of wash- 
edsand. Ifa lump of this cement 
be thrown into water it will harden 
immediately. Such mortar, however, 
may be procured at siill less expense, 
by mixing with common quick- 
line a certain quantity of what are 
called the white iron ores, especially 
such as are poor in iron. These 
ores are chiefly composed of manga- 
nese and carbonate of lime, or chalk, 
Common lime and sand only, what- 
ever may be the proportion of the 
mixture, will certainly become s/t 
under water. 

be] 
Of Lutes.—From the same. 

Giazier’s putty is a very good 
lute for all common purposes, but 
itis necessary that the whiting be 
made thoroughly dry before it be 
mixed with the ol, Linseed oil and 
Pp 
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sifted slacken lime, wel: mixed, and 
made thoroughly plastic, form an 
excellent coaling fer retorts : if made 
thicker, this mrkture is an impene- 
trable luting, that is not liable to 
crack. 

Dr. Black recommends a, mixture 
of four parts sand, and ofie of clay, 
except where it is ‘to be expesed to 
ab intense heat, and if such situa- 
tions to use six parts of sand to one 
of clay. 

For fire lute, Mr. Watt directs the 
use of porcelain clay from Corimyvall 
(not pipe clay) to be pounded small, 
and mixed up tothe. consistence of 
thick paint, with a solution of to 
ounces of borax in a pint of lof 
water. For want of this peculiar 
kind of clay, slacked quick-lime, 
mixed upin the same manner, may 
be used. This may be kept ready 
mixed in a covered vessel. For co/d- 
lute he directs to take equal parts by 
measure of the above clay and wheat 
flour, and to mix them to a proper 
consistence with cold water. This 
is more tenacious than his_ fire-lute, 
but does not keep so weil. 

A very excellent lute for many 
purposes may be made by beating 
up an egy, both the white and the 
volk, with half its weight in quick- 
lime in powder. ‘This lute is to be 
put upon a piece of linen, and ap- 
plied as usual. It dries slowly, but 
becomes very compact, and acquires 
great hardness. 

A mixture of martial pyrites and 
muriate of zmmonia forms a good 

jute for stopping the cracks in iron 
utensils; but the following artificial 
compound is preferred, on account 
of the exact proportions of the in- 
yredients being more easily ascer- 
tained. ‘To two pounds of iron turn- 
ings or filings, add one ounce of sal 
ammoniac, and one ounce of flour 
sulphur; blend tne mixture with 


water till the whole is of a proper 
consistence, and use it fresh. 


This 
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\ite_ is employed by’ oka 
stop the yornts of Slevin eneine 
other pied machinery.* sre 
Just as this sheet was going to 
press, I] received a letier from aq 
mstelligent stranger, informing ge 
that a mixture of salt and whitine 
propetly kneaded with water, makes 
a very hard and durable fote fo 
many purposes, particularly for se 
curing the joints of the apparatys 
which is employed for the produc. 
tion of carburetied hydrogen gas, 


—— 


Of Dyers’ Agua-bortis.x—From the 
Same. 

This article is used for dissolving 
tin, to form a mordant for fixing 
some of the most valuable colours 
on woollen clothes. In employing 
this acid, the dyers in the metropo. 
lis generally proceed thus: A tar 
boy of aqua-fortis is measured out 
into a large earthen pan, with from 
one to two quarts of water for every 
Fallon of the acid, and the wholes 
well mixed by stirring it witha 
strong wooden spatula, 

Supposing single aqua-fortis be 
used, the quantity of water employed 
generally amounts to about one 
third of the whole; but as no fixed 
rule can be given, this is4eft tothe 
discretion of the workman, who ap 
portions the quantity according tothe 
nature and strength of the. acid be 
is using. When the aqua-fortisand 
water are thes united, a few hardlik 
of grained tin are thrown in, in seth 
a manner as nearly to cover the 
whole of the bottom of the jar, 4" 
action immédiately commences; a 
it the aqua-fortis be properly prt 
pared, and the tin uniformly 
the solution goes on regularly, 


— 
=———- 





* As accidents frequently happen ia ths 
country from the bleachers furnaces erect 
ing, it might be worthy of 4 ” 
try whether this mode of luting would ® 
found to answer to stop the 
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no more heat is generated than is 
necessary tO keep up a proper r action. 

If a froth appears upon the .sur- 
fyce, the whole is well stired with the 
spatula “ a few seconds, as it is 
known that this frothing is frequent- 
ly occasioned by the tin lying in 
heaps at the bottom of the vessel, 
When this tin is dissolved, more ts 
thrown ip, and stirred as before, as 
gecasion requires. If the aqua-turtis 
be pure, it will now be necessary to 
add a portion either of common salt 
or salteammoniac to the mixture, 
which is given in such quantities, 
and at such intervals, as the appear- 
ances of those acids suggest. Here 
the discretion of the workman ts the 
only guide ;—for in this, as in many 
other cases, practice instructs better 
than precept. 

When rather more than half the 
usual quantity of tin is dissolved, the 
liquor beyins to turn, as it is termed, 
that is, a portion of yellow oxide col- 
lects round.the mass of tin at the bot- 
iom of the vessel, which when stir- 
red gives acolour to the supernatant 
liquor. When the aqua-fortis is in 
a proper state, the colouring always 
commences at the bottom of the jar, 
which increases on the further ad- 
ditwon of the tin till the whole liquor 
acquires the colour of rum, or rather 
of bright amber, If the aqua fortis 
be goo, these «appearances always 
take place :—if not, the. tin may dis- 
solve, but the liquor as it becomes 
saturated, will acquire a milky, in- 





sieadofa yellow, appearance ; which 


sows that the tin. 1s lunproperly ox- 
Miged by the acid, and that such 
aqua. fortis is toially unfit for use. 

It has been doubted: whether so- 
lution of tin can be made by means 
olapare nitric acid ;—and this much 
Certain, that the tin will remain 
only a short-time in solution, unless 
4 portion of muriatic acid be also 
vy The mordant, therefure, 
Wat the dycrs use for scarlets, is a 
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proper nitromuriate. of tin, In or- 
der to produce this, that isgtoconvert 
the nitric to the nitric-muriatie acid, 
it is that common salt or sal-ammo- 
niacis employed 3 for either of these 
salts becomes decomposed by the 
aqua fortis, and their muriatic acid, 
thus liberated, performs its part in 
composing the solution, he 


Aqua-tortis is employed in“ Xi 
riety of trades, such as brass foun. 


decries, silver refiners, gilde rs. J r 
dyers, and calico printers 
aqua-fortis would be very” improper 
for dyeing woollen 
thing can be better known ta tho 


dyers at large, than that the majo~ 


rity of the aqua fortis that is mak 


“nufactured is entirely unfit for dyeing 


scarlet. Few are there of: this oc- 
cupation, who have not oc casionally 
met with an article of this kind :—~ 
and whenever this happens, they 
know of no remedy but that of ex- 
posing it to the atmosphere to absorb 
oxygen, or laying by for nine or 
twelve months, to acquire age, as 
they term it, 

formerly, the difficulty of making 
good dyers’ aqua-lortis Was so great, 
that the who'e which was consumed 
in these kingdoms wag actually im- 
ported from Holland, and there are 
people now living who remember the 
tine when they never thought of 
using any but Datch aqua fortis, 
Owing, however, to various Causes, 
the English dyers-are now generally 
supplied from London, or by some 
particular manufacturies in the coun- 
try who have paid a peculiar atten- 
tion to the prodaction of this distinct 
article. But even now, there ts so 
much uncertainty in it, that many 
large dyers never use any «aqua- 
fortis till it-has lain in ther warehou- 
ses for twelve months, that the come 
ponent partic les of the acid may 
unite more intimately, and the “reby 
form that mild kind of aqua-fortis 
which readily dissolve tin, without 


; but sath: 
cloths, ° Nes: 
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rendering any part of it insoluble 
oxide. 

Often reflecting on the inconve- 
niences thus resulting to the dyers; 
also, on the loss of interest upon a 
large capital thus lying dormant ; 
and on the disappointments often aris- 
ing from the use of an improper arti- 
cle, Linstituted aseries of experiments 
on nitrous acid, in the hope of re- 
moving those difficulties; and it 
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is only since the publication Of the 
second edition of the Chemical (2. 
techism that I was enabled to dy. 
cover that 7f aqua- fortis be distitled ig 
a peculiar way, it ts as fit for the uy 
of the dyer in twelve days, as it 1s after 
being kept twelve months. The know. 
ledye of this fact is the reward of 
some thousand ex periments, attended 
with considerable expense, and of 
several years patient investigation, 
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Francis Wollaston, F.R.S., 4.1 1s. 

‘Tracts, Philosophical and Mechanical ; 
by John Whitehurst, F.R.S. To whieh 
are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life, anda 
portrait, 9s. bds. 

The Last Part of the Annals of the 
French Revolution; including a corres 
pondence with the late Mr. Fox, anda re. 
futation of Helen Maria Williams's libel 
against Louis XVI.; by Ant, Fr. Ber 
trand de Moleville, #.2. 

Letterson Marriage, and on the eauss 
of Matrimonial Infidelity, &c.; by Henry 
Thomas Kitchener, 16s. e 

Persian Recreations; with notes, and 
seme account of two Ambassadors from 
Iran to the court of James I. and George 
Ill.; by Philgxenus, 6s. 6d. 

Impartial Considerations on the preset 
state of the question between Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Lancaster, 2s, 6d. 

Picturesque representation of the mat 
ners, customs, and amusements of the Rue 
sians ; illustrated by one hundred copper 
plates, from the original drawings, with 
an accurate explanation of each plate 
English and French; by John Augusiv» 
Atkinson, price 15 guineas. 

Observations on the Character, Custom, 
and Superstitions of the Irish ;* and 
some of the causes which have r 
the moral and political improvemett 
Ircland, by D. Dewar, A.M. wie 

Metropolitan Grievances; OF, A 
comic glance at Minor aa 
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don and its vicinity; by One who thinks 
for himself, 5s. bds. 4 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

Sketches on the Physiology of Vegetable 
Life; illustrated with plates, 10s. 6d. 

A Botanical Calendar ; exhibiting at one 
view the generic and specific name, the 
cass, order, &c. of all the British plants, 
arranged according to the times of flower- 
ing, with blank spaces for the remarks of 
Botanical students; by the Rev, William 
Phelps, A.B. 10s. 6d. bds. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Crim. Con. ; a novel founded on facts; 
by H. M. Moriarty, 15s. bds. 

‘Notoriety; or, Fashionables Unveiled ; 
a tale for the Haut-ton; by Castigator, 
ids. 

Magdalen; or, the Penitent of God- 
sow; by Elizabeth Helme, 6s. 6d. bds. 

The Castles of Wolfnorth and Montea- 
gle; by St. Ann, 4.1 Gs, 

The Lennox Family; or, What d’ye 
thiuk of the World? 18s. bds. 

Modern Adventures in fashionable life ; 
or the Pryer family ; by Thomas Skinner 
Sirr, 4s. 4d. bds. 


POETRY. 

London; or impartial traces of the 
times; by Wm. H Dorfall, Esq. 

Oxoniana; a didactic poem, in letters 
onthe late improved mode of study and 
examination for degrees in the University 
of Oxford; by a Cambridge Master ‘of 
Arts, 6s. bds 

The Quest of Gain; in imitation of the 
Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal. 

Werter to Charlotte ; a poem, founded 
on the “ Sorrows of Werter ;” by a Stu- 
dent cf Lincoln’s-Inn, 2s. 6d. 

The Setting*Suny; or a /ittle Reason, and 
a greet R....t; by Ambrose Dryswitch, 
%, 6d. t 

The Pleasures of Human Life ; by Auna 
Jane Vardill, 15s. 


POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A View of the Natural, Political, and 
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Commercial circumstances of Ireland, with 
a map and appendix; by Thomas Newen- 
ham, Esq. #£.1 7s. bds, 

The Substance of Marquis Wellesley’s 
Speech on Earl Fitewilliam’s motion to 
take into consideration the present state of 
Ireland, 

The Prince on St. Patrick’s-day, 1s. 

Thoughts on County Elections ; address- 
ed to the landed iaterest of the country, 
Is, 6d. 

An Essay on Money, and Paper-Cur- 
rency ; by R. Torrens, Esq. 1s. 

A Letter to a Protestant Dissenter, in 
Answer to the question, “ Shall the Dis- 
senters join with the Catholics in their pe- 
tition to Parliament, for what is called 
Emancipation ?” 1s, 

Observations on the Past and Present 
State of our Currency; by a Citizen of 
Dublin, 3s. 6d. 

A Further Defence of Abstract Cur- 
rencies ; by Glocester Wilson, Esq., F.R.S 
3s. 6d, 


SERMON, 

The Rights of Conscience asserted and 
defined, in reference to the modern inter- 
pretation of the toleration act ; a discourse 
delivered at Essex-street Chapel, by Tho- 
mas Belsham, 2s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Topographical Antiquities of Great 
Britain; begun by Joseph Ames, conti- 
nued by Wm. Herbert, and carried on by 
the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F.S,A, 
Vol. 2d, three guineas and half bds, 


TRAVELS, 

Observations and Remarks during four 

different excursions made to various parts 

of Great Britain, in the years 1810 and 

1811; by Daniel Charles Webb, 10s. 6d. 
bds. 


BOOK PUBLISHED IN IRELAND. 
Vindication of the conduct of the Rev. 
Mr. Crawley, late a Roman Catholic 
priest, now a Clergyman of the establish- 
ed Church, 2s. Gd. 
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oe ee mee 


\ E once heard it pronounced 

from the pulpit, that Chris- 
‘auity, like its author, bad been 
Mucitied between two thieves, Bigo- 





try and Intolerance. Looking back to 
some late events, we may venture to 
say, that Patriotism, the most im- 
portant dut y of man mext to religion, 
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has suffered a similar fate, between 
apestacy and apathy. We were de- 
ploving the situation of a country, 
thus abandoned in tts utmost need, 
by those fed through its bounty, 
when we thonght we heard some 
whispering behind us, and on look- 
me back, we discovered that the 
sound proceeded from a figure, whose 
form or hieameuts we could not de- 
scribe, enveloped as it wasin a black 
cowl, or mysterious mantle thrown 
over it, from whieb issued a small 
thin voice, but whether that of ate- 
male, or ofa man advanced in years, 
could not well be ascertained. Ina 
low tiemulous tone it delivered its 
semlinients: 

«There are mysteries in govern- 
ment, as well as m religion. By 
these, and these OniV, in such peril- 
ous times, cau tbe monarchy be sa- 
ved, : 
that 


Que of these state secrets ts, 
the Sovereign and the Prince, 


awhile Prince, ouvht always tq be of 


Opposite political sentiments The 

himseié at the head 
of the opposition party. di// the ta- 
lents, all the great famihes, all the 
influential property and personality 
of the kinedom are thus brought 
under the cognizance, the inspection, 
the euklance and contreul of some 
part of the reiguing family. ‘The 
country-party is as much uncer this 


jatter is to sei 


subservience as the coutl-party, the 
Whip denomination as muchas the Toe 
ry. ‘Pheu bappens this most desirable 

t. that the party vulgarly cailed 
anel supposed parrione, under such 
never Can 


resul 
guidance and beading, 
r ‘ 
step beyond a certain line. They 
ean iudecd exhibit to the people a 
few :opular topies, caiculated to 
, 
preserve their re putation, but never, 
in the smailest degree, to effect the 
preponderating balance of the mo- 
narchyv., or the settled influence of 
the crown. ‘The people are always 
kept io spirits by a confidence in the 
pariy, whichis ttselt completely re 
stricted by its very organizauon ; 
“ > & ? 
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and the whole Population goes ; 
from year to year, trom lustram , 
Instrum, never gaining any thin 
and alway Ss expecting much. Show! 
the personal Itking vO along with 
the mere professional or official a. 
tachment, so much the better agi 
easier will the chief of the party ap. 
pear in the part he has to perior 
tte will take hold of Erskine wy 
one hand, and Fox with the othe, 
Sheridan will shine with refleen: 
light at the toot of the festive tbl 
and all the party will be held y 
pleasing captivity by the faseny 
tion of easy and agrecable manne; 
But as etzyuette did not suffer the aw. 
tendance of the Prinee at the fane:. 
aloof bis dear and honoured friend, 
(perbaps indeed he might have mul 
Jed himself in a cloak, and mixed 
in the crowd that fol'owed the ha. 
lowed hearse,) so the far superio 
obligation of family connexion, wi! 
never permit him to sanction the 
party in any reform, which by the 
many would be called radical, bs 
in the estimation of him who hol 
the clue, would, as certainly, b 
deemed revolutionary. 

«“ Bot when the Prince become: 
Kivg, or 
unrestricted Regent, he ts prepared 
to adept a character ane conduc 
in polities totally different, yetm 
preper view of things, im ail they 


what amounts to the same, 


bearags, Dv no means 1K onisistent, 
His conduct is net to be judge 
of as that of a private man. Hf 
has now great and weighty de 
tes io perform, to adopt that line & 
conduct which his father purse 
with such -inflexible  perseverane 
and which is absolutely neces) 
to preserve unsbaken the alliances! 
Chorch and State. He weuld wh 
to retain bis former friends as person 
ones, as pleasant companions, an! 
evento gratify. thens with favour, 
but if ribbands and garters will met 
he can by nomea 
rests of the 





content th mM, 
sacrifice the intimate interests 
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,, by admitting such men tnto 
politcal confidence im the new 
aracter he has to support, 

«The people of England are a 
fory COMMULITY. M:. Perceval re- 
oecents the sense of the Laity, 
‘a Lord Sidmouth of the Hierarchy. 
The dissenting interests have not tn- 
trinsi¢ importance, whatever bustle 
hey may m: ike in the public prints ; 
thes serve to prop up an Opposition 
party, but they signify little in coun- 
teracting. with any effect, the square 
and sound-set basis of the establish- 
went, the consolidation of church 
aad states, Is the care of this pal- 
dium to be entrusted to such men 
o Lord Erskine, a Scotchman; or 
w Lord Moira, and Brinsley Sheri- 
Cally hishmen 5 or to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, of foreign extraction; or 
ty Lords Grey and Grenville, who are 
fr unconditional surrender to the 
Catholic church. An opposition par- 
ty is however still wanted. When 
ihe Prince Regent finds it necessary 
to conform to the politics of a So- 
vereign, another head wall be given 
othe now scattered members of op- 
The Princess Charlotte, 
or perhaps Prince Wilkam of Glo- 
cester, wil occupy the situation now 
vacated, but too important not to 
he speedily and suitably filled. 

“Catholic emancipation never can 
he granted consistent with the safety 
“ the establishment, and the secu- 
miy ofthe monarchy. Aveform in 
Parliament is equally contrary to the 
iMerests of both. ‘The Prince, now 
hecome Sovereign, is, by this time, 
lolly informed upon this subject, and 
initiated into the true 
interests of the monarchy, aud the 
vn y Mysteries of the state. Itis 
Ne trerarchy of the church which 
the great buttress of the 
“Gd Neither of these can 
iN any 


position. 


state, 
be altered 
article, for if 
takes place, both will 
latigered, 


lin port uit 
ch; Hoe once 


ae tin Like some of those 
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massy walls in ancient towers, where 
the mortar is consolidated, in a lone 
process of time, with the stone of 
the building; when it falls, it will 
fall all together, without the smallest 
disruption, Whenever there is a 
change in the hturgy, there may 
then happen a change in the legisla- 
ture, but not till then. ‘The triple 
compact of hierarchy, monarchy, 
and aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, 
forms the cable which bolds the Bri- 
tish government, and makes it ride 
in safety, through all the turbulence 
of seditious sects, and even iu the 
tempest of the present times. Some 
indeed may say, that the plume of 
the Prince resentbles the white 
plume of the great Heary LV. 
France, which, battle, was al- 

‘ays seen moving to and fro amidst 
the ranks of the enemy ; but this is no- 
thing less than slander, for the Prince 
of Wales is now in his proper place, 
and can make the due and constitu. 
tional distinction between his person- 
aland his political friends, What 
name he shall acquire in the page of 
history is yet to be known. Lewis 
the Just, of France, was so named 
from being born under the sign of 
the Ballance. It is not to be doubt- 
ed, that George the IV., in his care 
of the whole constijation, always 
including the Church with the State, 
and giving the former its just prece- 
dence, will be denominated, the 
pious the provident, and the pa- 
trioiic. ‘The sectaries in religion, 
and the partizans in politics, will, 
no doubt, be disappointed; but the 
genius and the vigour of Mr. Put 
will revive in his successor, and we 
shall secure the identity of the con- 
stitution, and the integrity of the 
empire.” 

“ Our Church is built on Truth’s firm rock, 

And mocks eaeh sacriligious hand ; 
In spite of each ef-ctric shock, 
‘The Heav’n-defended steeples stand.”— 


Thus whispered the voice! and we 
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listened in silence. Confounded, if 
not convinced, and confirmed in our 
despair of either Catholic emaucipa- 
tion, or reform in Parliament ! 

No circumstance more clearly ma- 
nifests the distress of our commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, and 
the stagnation of the natural circu- 
lating system by the continental ex- 
clusion, than the eagerness with 
which a credulous public contem- 
plates the discontinuance of the East 
India Charter. Never was there a 
more credulous and cullible public. 
There is a credulity, from knowing 
much, founded on a consciousness of 
how much more remains to be known; 
and there isa credulity of positive 
ignorance which supplies an ample 
fund for the purposes of quacks in 
all professions. A very little thing 
will captivate a whole nation into 
a firm belief of the necessity of a 
war which is notoriously detrimen- 
tal to the public welfare; and as 
soon as they are beginning to grow 
somewhat sensible of the tremendous 
truth, their fancies, with their feel- 
ings, are easily transferred to some 
glittering object, which, for the time, 
does alj that is wanted, by suspend- 
ing everv other consideration. We 
cannot help thinking, that govern- 
ment, on this account, not uowilling- 
lv, accedes to this lure of specula- 
tion, in order to compensate, m a 
degree, for much practical distress 
and disappointment. The gnawing 
discontent and dissatisfaction per- 
vading the whole empire is thus for 
i time assuaged, The tub is cast 
overboard, and the Whale tumbles 
after it, Buenos-Ayres rises again in 
Jengal, and with twenty millions 
of waste acres in England, the peo- 
ple are to send out adventures to the 
East-Indies. 

A man half-famished falls asleep. 
The scene is instantly changed. He 
is seated at a table, covered with the 
most delicious dainties. Pactolus 
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(the Regents Canal) runs from one 
end of the table to the other, well 
stocked with Golden fishes, Poteai 
glitters on the side-board. Sirloins 
smoke, Pastry putts, and Pheasang 
keep crying, come eat me, The 
dreamer opens his jaws rather Wide. 
ly, and then suddenly awakens with 
a large mouthtul of moon-shine, Pao. 
tolus becomes an earthen Porringer 
of cold water, and Potosi a great pile 
of waste paper. 

It is thus, we think, that the nation 
is all agape with chis “ Eldorado” 
of the East: but then the whole he 
siness WHI accupy parliament; it will 
draw the attention of the people; 
and the opiate of the Indies will 
fora time deaden hunger, and even 
exhilirate the gloomiest imagina. 
tion. ‘Thus the war will still pm 
ceed merrily along,to the great sati« 
faction of the thousands of thousands, 
whose livelihood depends upon its 
prolongation, The merchants and 
traders of Greenock, in their reso 
lutions on the East India charter, 
say that they feel their patriotism, if 
possible ! grow stronger, because they 
can ventufe to discern new resources 
to support the war, viz. by an extet- 
sion of the charter of the company, 
This is, we suppose, a way of bii- 
bing the ministry to the measure; but 
if these patriotic Scotchifen watt 
for the means of carrying on the war, 
by the success of private alvens 
tures to India, the war will last, aod 
their patience must last, for a lug 
period of years. 

We believe that government and 
the company have been too long a 

vainted, not to understand each 
other perfectly. It may be agreed 
in some particulars to differ; but 
the directors laugh in their sleeve a 
the private speculation, which the 
ministry indulges, to keep thenatit 
in good humour. Yet, although 
private adventurers, even those 
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will, for some time, dash themselves 
to pieces. against the capital, the 
long experiences the wide spread in- 
duence, the mercantile manceuvres of 
the company ; although the means 
of carrying on the war be vainly 
wught for in this circuitous direc: 
tion, yet the present exigencies of 
the empire will finally lead to the 
min of monopoly. ‘The mercantile 
gstem is about to suffer a great 
change in’ its principles and in_ its 
practice. Commerce, which (if we 
dare venture the word) is of a na- 
tre truly republican, and which 
fom different reasons verged into 
dligarchical monopoly, will revert to 
isoriginal principles, aud freedom 
of trade will precede, and perhaps, 
at length produce political freedom. 
The principles of political, and of 
domestic economy are in reality the 
same, and it will be the useful lesson of 
adversity, that as little obstruction as 
possible-ought in future to be given 
w the natural progress of indi- 
vidual industry, to the unceasing» 
desire of benefiting ourselves, and to 
the self-rectifying balance of reci- 
procal utility. The great commer- 
cal charter which recognizes not 
ouly the right of property, but the 
power of using it in free circulation 
aud general distribution ‘iroughout 
the market of the world, will again 
be recognized. Exclusive charters 
made only for particular seasons, 
but whieh are, in reality, kept locked 
wp, long after their primary destina- 
ton, for the purposes of facilitating 
puitical influence, will be opened 
tythe master key of “ Laissey faire, 
tt Laissey passer.” : 

The great Locksmith that bas 
made and uscd this key, isthe United 
Yates of America, Gama and Co. 
luubus discovered the eastera and 
‘estern worlds; but in vain. Bie 
ry and monopoly lave, ever 
wee, been Jaid like vast booms across 
ese great continents, these vast 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLVe 


capacities for human industry and 
enterprize. The man ofall this globe 
who joined the sublimest speculae 
tion with the most heroic action, was 
sent home in chains after having 
givea to Castile and Arragon another 
world. That world has been used 
like its great discoverer. It has 
been kept in chains, what matter 
whether made of goldor iron, ‘The 
jealous and envious soul of Ferdi- 
nand was sent down through the 
line of Spanish monarchs, in a 
spirit of seltish monopoly, that con- 
trived every means of hiding one 
quarter of the globe from the rest of 
mankind, and, as it were, to bury it 
again inthe tomb of Columbus, The 
independence of the Anglo-American 
colonies has been the germinating 
seed, aud from the tree it has produc- 
ed, the same seed is wafted by the 
favouring winds of Heaven ovtr the 
whole continent of South America. 
In like manner, the same spirit of 
enterprize uncontrolled by monopo- 
ly, unrestricted by political subor- 
dination, has found its way to the 
eastern world, to China, and to the 
Jndian Peninsula. American freedom 
of trade has gone before and taught 
us the value of exclusive charters, 
of exclusive politics, and of exclu- 
sive religion, 

* Ip the physical as in the modern 
world,” says the learned aud liberal 
Humboldt, “ every thing terminates 
in areturn to the order prescribed 
by nature, and if small islands of 
which the population was extermis 
nated, carried on a more active 
trade with their productions, than the 
neighbouring continent, it is only 


‘because the inhabitants of Cumana, 


Caracea, New Grenada, and Mexicds 
begun very late to profit by ihe im- 
mense advantages derived to thea 
from nature,- But roused froma le- 
thargy of ages, freed from the shace 
klés which a false policy imposed on 
the progress of agricullure, the Spa- 
a4 
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nish colonies of the continent will 
gradually take possession of the dif- 
ferent branches of the West-India 
trade. This change will have the 
most fortunate issue in the diminu- 
tion of the slave-trade, and suffering 
humanity will owe to the natural pro- 
gress of things, what we had a right 
to expect from the wisdom of Eu- 
ropean governments.” 

And with respect to the eastern 
world, he observesthat “ten yearsago 
the Bengal sugar was as tittle known 
in the great market of Europe as 
the sugar of New-Spain, and now 
both of these compate with the sugar 
of the West In‘liaislands. ‘Lhe great 
fertility of the soil and the immense 
population, gave such great advan- 
tages to Bengal over every other 
country of the globe, that the sugar 
exportgd from Calcutta after a pas- 
sage of 5200 leagues, i8 still lower 
at New-York, than the Jamaica su- 
gar which comes only a distance of 
80 leagues, The wages of labour 
aie so low in the East, and high in 
the West, added to which, the sugar 
of Hindostan is manufactured by 
free hands, while in the West Indies 
the maintainance of a slave is great- 
ly more expensive. In short, the 
produce of the soil is twice as great 
as that of the West Indies, while 
the price of a free Indian is almost 
three times Jess than that of a negro 
slave in the Island of Cuba ’”’ Thus, 
inspite of monopoly, which strives 
to dam up the products of human fa- 
bour for partial emolument, there 
will happen a free circulation, a ge- 
nera! distribution, a free*and open 
market, obtained by the instrumen- 
tality of unrestricted and uncharter. 
ed communities, and political econo- 
my, will have its principles, so well 
laid down in the books of philoso- 
phers, put into practice for the pros- 
perity and happiness of nations. 

To be sensible of disease, frequent- 
‘ly leads to seek'a remedy, and to see 
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the’ people generally interested in 
the present situation of affairs, wonlg 
be a good symptom. But the many 
are insensible to their state and are 
completely lulled into apathy, 

The periodical press contributes g 
large share to the popular delusion, 
In most cases, when it is not directly 
purchased, it timidly shrinks from the 
discharge of the duty of letting the 
whole truih be known, and readersan. 
accustomed to reflect, and who merely 
form their political pinionson the 
persof theday,are butlittle acquainted 
with the real and alarming state of 
things, and receive little more thay 
accounts on one side of the question, 
While the people, habituated to such 
statements, have lost their relish for 
bold substantial truths, and are well 
pleased to be kept in the dark, rea. 
ders and writers, by a mutual te 
action, contribute to keep up the 
delusion. The people like to be 
daped, and venal editors gratify 
them in their errors. But in some 
cases, public spirit breaks forth, and 
the Common Ilall and Common 
Council of London, in their resolt 
tions and petitions* to the Regent, 
speak a language worthy of enlight- 
ened senates, if it were the fashion 
of senates to use the accents of free 
men, But large majorities in favour 
of the minister of the day, and loud 
cheerings accompanying him through 
his sophistical and illibegal speeches 
more generally characterize modem 
proceedings Such things, as the 
necessary effects of certain causes 
must continue to operate, till wh 
voice of the people is heard m4 
more full and eflectual manner, 
consequence of an amended repre 
sentation in the popular branch of 
the legislature. 

We are told the Regent does a 


~ # See the Documents, where they # 
placed to prove, by future reference, 
in 1812, public spirit is not t 
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read newspaperse Perhaps the court- 


ly pages of the Morning Post, or 
come other favoured paper, may be 
excepted. ‘This ts prudent, For low 
asthe state of the periodical press is, 
ome unpleasant truths might hap- 

9 to glance athwart the gloom, 
amj men who give cause for severity 
of remark, afraid to meet with it, 
yt with pradent Caution to keep 
out of the way of seeing an account 
of public proceedings ; lest plain 
ewarks, in the simple narration of 
fets, should carry their own com- 
ment so sirongly impressed, that the 
tath of historical relation, even 
without an intention of direct cen- 
wre, might be construed as a libel, 
or by the force of conscience, be 
viewed as a just, although undesign- 
ed sarcasm. 

The famous Baron Geramb, is 
removed from England, under the 
operation of the alien act. Alas! 
for this patron of whiskers, and of 
foppery. Although not desirous “ to 
break a butterfly upon the wheel,” 
we cannot notice the introduction 
of such fopperies into private life, 
and into the army, through the pa- 
tronage of princes, and the compa- 
nions of princes, without indignantly 
feeling the prevailing corruption of 
manners, causing this man ta be 
patronized, who was only turned off, 
when his demands for the reward of 
his mighty merits became too im- 
portunate for his patrons. 

Shall we attribute the Knighthood 
of Sir Humphry Davy, to the fau- 
dable patronage of the great, extend- 
td to scientific knowledge, or to the 
eusions of personal vanity scek- 
ing rewards so uncongenial with 
the spirit of philosophy? It may 


be considered as another proof of 
the spirit of frivolity so characteristic 
of the age in which we live, when 
thow and pomp are more highly es- 
‘mated, than the substantial rewards 


which Virtue confers on her unosten- 
tatious followers. 
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The conduct of the citizens of 


London forms a_ striking contrast 
to the proceedings of the Common 
Council of Dublin. They refused 
the civic honours to an officer who 
had distinguished himself in Portu- 
gal, because from the great O in his 
name, they feared he was guilty of 
not believing, as they believed, and 
they sent forward a solitary petition 
from Ireland against Catholic claims. 
In England only two petitions have 
yet been mustered up by the railiers 
of bigotry and intolerance, and a 
majority of the resident members of 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who were yet strongly oppos- 
ed, are the only petitioners on that 
side of the water to join the Common 
Council of Dublin.* 

It affords a strong confirmation of 
the reiterated assertions in this Retros- 
pect that the attempts to fix on 
the slight disturbauces in the county 
of Down the stigma of proceed. 
ing from Catholic animosity, was 
the mere trick of their intolerant 
enemies to raise prejudices against 
them, and prevent the granting of 
their just claims, that Baron Smith 
who presided in the crown court at 
the late assizes for that county, de- 
clared that im the party feuds which 
had taken place, he perceived no- 
thing of a systematic anti-protestant 
association. We glory in having re- 
fused our belief to the unfounded 
calumny, and in having diseharged 
our duty in denouncing as a fiction 
of the opposite party the pretended 
oath of association. 

The spirit of liberality slowly 
emerges, and corporate bodies retain 
their share perhaps longer than o- 
thers. The trustees of Erasmus 
Smith’s schools require that the teach- 
ers of the schools unuer their sys- 








* The — of the Dissenting Minis- 
ters of London and Westminster forms a 
good contrast, See their Resolutions 


among the Documents. 
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tem shall be protestants, and that 
the majority of children in their 
schools must be of the profession of 
Protestantism. The benefits of edu- 
cation to the bulk of our population 
will be much narrowed and the good 
to be expected from them greatly 
lessened by these restrictions. ‘They 
have not yet determined whether 
they will permit the Lancasterian 
system to be introduced into their 
schools. 

Riots on account of the high prices 
of provisions and want of employment 
have occurred in many parts of Eng- 
land, and as always happen in the 
case of mobs, many violent and in- 
judicious acts, defeating their own 
purposes, have been perpetrated, 
But the disturbance at Manchester 
had a different character in some 
respects from those, which occurred 
in other places. One hundred and 
fifty-four men of that class removed 
from feeling the severity of the 
pressure of the times, aud who in all 
countries when they themselves are 
snug, delight in proclaiming that ail 
is well, sent a requisition to the 

Jorough-reeve to calla meeting to 
prepare an address of congratulation 
to the Prince Regent. A meeting 
was accordingly appointed, but the 
promoters of the measure finding 
the people were roused to opposi- 
tion, declined to meet their oppo- 
nents, and experience the disgrace 
of adefeat, although some of them 
afterwards met on a succeeding day, 
at the POLICE OFFICE, and _pass- 
ed a smuggled address. A copy 
of some of the hand bills published 
on the occasion will be found among 
the documents. “The one against the 
meeting appears to have nothing 
improperly inflammatory in it, while 
the counter one discovers a most 
reprehensible spiritct bigotry rous- 
ing to religious frenzy in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the minister. 
The working classes being assewbled 
in opposition to the meéastre of a 
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congratulatory address finding the 
supporters of it, dare not meet them 
on the fair grounds of al coment op 
of numbers, did not POSSESS sufficient 
coolness to enjoy their legitinare 
triumph of reading and adopting 
the resolutions of the Livery of Lon. 
don, but proceeded to nnjustifiable 
acts of violence in damaging the 
Exchange Rooms, the Proposed 
place of meeting. 

We are not advocates for riot, 
ing, for we belicve violence almog 
always fails to produce good effects, 
and steady perseverance in apposis 
tion to wrons measuresis far more effi 
cacious. But let blame be im paruially 
dispensed. While riots are cop 
demned, let not those who cause 
them escape censure, It is easy for 
full men to enjoy life, and thank 
their patrons from whom they ex. 
pect still more, but the bulk of the 
people are pressed down by the 
measures which have been pursued, 
and must there be no mitige 
tion of harsh censure, if they some 
times express their feelings in an 
uncourtly strain? The addressers 
by proposing the meeting first, pro- 
voked opposition. Ministers and their 
abettors have brorght much mise 
ry on the nation. ‘They plead ia 
their defence that their orders in 
council do noi produce the present 
scarcity. In part however they do, 
They bave irritated the Americans 
by them, and the imtercourse is less 
free, than if the Americans did oot 
hesitate to send their grain to Br 
tain without fear of the consequences 
of asudden rupture. War, the fa 
vourite measure of ministers, 0c 
sions a waste of food, and Portugal 
has greatly drained our supplies 
Jesides the orders in council hare 
caused bad trade, and a consequett 
inability to purchase food at the pre, 
sent bigh prices, and thas fait 
bear on the question of scarcity. 

A club has been formed m 
don to promote the object of par 
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tary reform. In honourof the 


jjamen rm. 
senerable patriot, tt 


awepen CLUB. | 
The resolutions will be found a- 


nong the documents, We once had 
oor Whig Club in the North of 
jreland Is there as much public spirit 
vet remaining, as to lead to the for- 
mation ofa Hampden Clubamong us? 

Petitions under the patronage of 
the persevering friend of civil and 
religious liberty, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wyvill have been presented to 
poth houses of parliament from se- 
veral places in England, praying 
for the removal of all disabilities 
on account of religious opinions, and 
on broad comprehensive principles, 
embracing the cause of Catholics 
and Dissentersofevery denomination. 

The motion to enter into the con- 
sideration of the Catholic claims, 
has been negatived in both houses of 
Parliament. ‘he minority in favour 
ofthe question has, since last year, 
acquired a considerable accession of 
sreagth, and the public sentiment, 
both in England and Ireland, is ex- 
periencing a rapid change to the side 
of liberality and justice. Little new 
ocurred in the course of the debates ; 
but the opposers of the measure af- 
fected to show greater moderation, 
than on former occasions, ‘The cause 
is gaining ground. 

Badajos is taken, with great loss on 
the part of the British and the allies, 
the French got being sufficiently 
sirong to succour it, or perhaps pre- 
vented by want of provisions from ate 
temptinga battle tor its relief. Not- 
withstanding any appearance of pre- 
enttemporary success, the policy of 
thewarin the peninsula remainson the 
lormer grounds, and some are so firm, 
oso obstinate, as to see no Cause to. 
change their Opinions, on the i:m- 
policy of wasting so much on an 


tempt in the end likely to prove 
boavailingy, 


is called THE 


2 the north of Europe prepara- 
hogs for war are making, but events 
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have not fully declared themselves, 
as to the actual situation of the con- 
tending parties. ‘The cordial triend- 
ship of Sweden for Britain is very 
doubtful, and it remains to be seen 
whether Russia will be forced to 
yield to the ascendancy of France 
by negociation, or by arms. But 
in either case, the humiliation of Rus- 
sia may be looked for, as being una- 
ble to cope with the artifice, or the 
force of France. A flag of truce is 
arrived, supposed to bring overtures 
of peace from France, but in the pre- 
sent situation of affairs, peace is not 
to be expected. 

The dispute with the United States 
of North America is hkely to be 
farther exasperated by the disco- 
very of an agent employed by Sir 
James Craig, to tamper with some 
leading men of the Federalist party 
in Massachusetts to support a con- 
nection with Britain, to the separa- 
tion of the Eastern from the other 
parts of the union. A message no- 
tifying the discovery of these in- 
trigues, and conveying strong cen- 
sure un the conduct of the British 
government has been sent by the 
President Madison to the senate 
and house of Representatives. ‘The 
official note on the Orders in Coun- 
cil, just published by the British go- 
vernment, will not tend to promote 
reconciliation with America. 

———— 

At page 291, will be found re- 
marks censuring some observations 
on the conduct of Quakers, in rela- 
tion to their not coming generally 
forward to sign the petition of the 
Protestants in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, published in the Re- 
trospect of Politics in the 43d nums 
ber. The writer appears to expect, 
that no remarks will at any time be 
inserted in the magazine, that would 
give offence to any. Jf this regula~ 
tion were adopted, the work would 
indeed be miserably insipid, and the 
rights of fice discussion, and of 4 
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free press, would be sacrificed to a 
selfish desire to please. No! Such 
never has been our practice, and 
such we are determined it never 
shall be. It is the legitimate pro- 
vince of a free press, to let censure fall 
wherever it is deserved. We have 
cited in our pages before the tribu- 
nal of public opinion, several classes 
of the community, as impartiality and 
the cause of justice required, and 
shall Quakers be considered so pri- 
vileged, and so highly favoured, as 
expect to escape a lash, if they, by 
their conduct should on any occa- 
sion be found to deserve it? In 
the charge made against them in the 
present instance, iet the public judge 
between them and their accuser, 
The writer of the note which gave 
the offence, retains the sentiments 
he formerly expressed in full force, 
and cannot admit the validity of the 
excuse, that the Quakers are right 
in declining all subjects which may 
lead to political controversy. Such 
timid conduct may be prudent, but 
it is not liberal. Instead of entering 
into a long discussion, let facts de- 
cide the controversy. If X.Y. can 
prove, by adducing their signatures, 
that many Quakers have signed the 
petition, or even that any one of 
their leading influential members 
has signed, then the writer of 
the note will, so far as these 
instances go, acknowledge his error; 
but if no such proof is brought 
forward, he will continue to with- 
hold from the Quakers any praise 
for their liberality, and consider that 
they are actuated by a selfish, nar- 
row, and exclusive spirit. 

A correspondent has sent us the 
following letter : 


——_— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


AMIDST all the abuses, political, 
and moral, by which we are sur- 
rounded, it must prove a sensible 
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gratification, that the friends of 
ligious toleration have enyayed : 
their party all the talent that is fos 
and honourable in the einpire, Th 
great cause of Catholic emangi 
tion is become 80 popular too, tha 
its enemies are ashamed in many 
places to avow their hostility, Frog 
this Goop NAME, which the Catuse 
has now acquired, and the dishg 
nour attached to ihe character of jg. 
tolerance, we may predict with com 
fidence the happiest results, (id 
prejudices will gradually wear away: 
new lights break in with the progres 
of information, and what men have 
been long accustomed to consider 
infamous, they will finally be brought 
about to resign altogether. 

Yet are the disciples of bige 
stlljnumerous, and still violent! Mey 
who are not only leagued under my. 
sterious oaths, in well known host 
lity to the religion and person of the 
Catholic, but whose persecuiing gpis 
rit declares itself frequently in au 
open manner against him ; braving 
at once the public authority tha 
protects, and the public sentiment 
that pleads in his favour. 

The communication from Tandm 
gee,* which appeared in your las, 
may serve to illustrate this lament 
able tact; and the following ev 
dences, in a neighbouring quarter, 
ofa corresponding spirit, must remore 
all doubt as to its existence and chs 
racter. The naked facts shoold g 
before the public ; and the indepet 
dent press will not shrink from ther 
exposure, though they should furs 
nish a wretched zée to the eloquett 
gentlemen of the Common Counc, 
and swell the proof somewhat, thi 
all the Protestants of Ireland ares 
friendly to Catholic claims.” 

Lieutenant Hall, of the Largs 
yeomanry, was one of six or eight per 
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* Orange Presbyterians !=Prob lug 
dum !|! 
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ons who, in that liberal and enlighten- 
down, afixed their signatures to 
the Protestant, petition. At the first 
sblic appearance ol the corps af- 
erwards, (on a day of inspection), 
Mr, Hall being absent, the yeoman- 
ry declared, they must lay down 
their arms, unless this obnoxious offi- 
cer were cashiered. And they waited 
by deputation on Captain Brownlow, 
representing, that ee any other con- 
dyct would be irreconcilable with 
their principles, as Orangemen *” 
This soidisané commander, making 
due allowance for the scruples of 
these conscientious gentlemen, quor- 
wn pas magna Suit, (though he has 
not eflected the dismissal of Mr. 
Hall, and even candidly acknow- 
ledged bis want of power to remove 
bim,) has yielded so far to the arro- 
ce of these furious bigots, as to en- 
gage that gentleman toabsent himself 
fom parade, This fact, and the fol- 
lwing, I give you without comment. 
The corps at Banford Green, 
(whose AntieCatholic sentiments 
have heen evinced on a former occa- 
sion,) resented, in a std! more dar- 
iug manner, a similar act of Capt. 
Kobert Jaffray Nicholson. Not con- 
tent with threats, they actually, with 
afew exceptions, daid down their 
ams, on Monday the 23d ult. ‘The 
remonstrances of the inspecting ofli- 
cer were employed to no purpose. 
Capt Nicholson Rad* been abroad on 
tis day, Some of the men who 
wemed to regret their precipitancy, 
aod sued on bis return to have their 
arms restored, were denied this re- 
quest, and stript of their uniform, 
gether with their companions. 
The arms, I have heard, are since 
given to others, 
I remain, &c. 
Amicus, 
Another correspondent has given 
‘more full account of the transac- 
Won of the Bauford corps, He states,” 
the corps cousisted of 100 mea. 
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About 40 laid down theirarms. On 

their Captain’s return, several “of 
these asserted, that the act was not 

voluntary in them, but that their 

arms were forced from them by 

others. ‘This exense was admitted 

for a few, so that finally only 25 

were rejected. They begged and 

intreated to be reinstated, and offere 

ed to make a public apology, but > 
Capt. Nicholson, much to bis ho- 

nour, was firm, and their places have 

been since filled up by fresh recruits. 

Lieutenant Frazer of this corps also 

signed the petition. Much praise 

is due to these officers, for their firm, 

spirited, and liberal conduct on the 

occasion, 

annie 

Of the business of Clare we have 
the following account :— 

“ Since my former letter another 
meeting of Presbytery was called 
by Mr. Adams, on his finding that 
the people, notwithstanding the re- 
commendations of Presbytery, had 
proceeded to still more considerable 
acts of irregularity and violence. 
The day fixed being very wet, no 
meeting took place. Soon after, 


another meeting was appointed at 


Banbridge, Mr. Adams reported 
that the people of Clare, so far from 
respecting the desire of the Pres- 
bytery, had actually shut the doors 
of their meeting-house against him. 
The first Sunday this took place, he 
opened one of the doors by force, 
entered, and preached to a small 
audience. But the two succeeding 
Sundays, the doors were so secured, 
and the spirit of the people so high, 
hedid not think it prudent to attempt 
entering the house. He asked! the 
advice of Presbytery. The Preshy- 
tery agreed that they would sup- 
port Mr. Adams to the utmost of 
their power, and sent one of their 
members ta preach at Clare the next 
Sunday, and to declare the seninnents 


of the bedy. The member was 
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instructed to inform the people of 
the illegality of their proceedings ; 
and to say that the Presbytery would 
never consent to their rejection of 
Mr. Adams, until they clearly prov- 
ed, that Mr. Adams, from his im- 
moralities, neglect of duty, &c. Ke. 
was unworthy of the pastoral office. 

] request to know through 
some of the writers tor the maga- 
zine, learned tn the law, whether 
the Test Act as to lreland, be ac- 
tually repealed or not, and if so, 
when? Asaiawyer lately aflirmed, 
that Baron M'‘Cleland had = said 
that it was not. I wish alsoto know 
if, supposing that this act be repeal- 
ed, members of the established 
church are obliged to qualify, and if 
Dissenters only ave exempted by the 
repeal of the act? A. 2. 

pa 
DOCUMENTS. 
——- 
HUNTER, MAYOR. 


IN a meeting or assembly of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Liverymen of the se- 
veral companies of the City of London, 
in Common-Ha!! assembled, at the Guild- 
hall of the said City, on Thursday, 26th 
day of March, 1812, 

Resolved—1. That we have long seen and 
felt, with the deepest concern and anxiety, 
the prevalence and baneful effects of a cor- 
rupt and unconstitutional influence in the 
administration of the government, equally 
dangerous to the honeur and independence 
of the Crown, and to the liberty and hap- 
piness of the people. 

2. That among other pernicious effects 
of this system, the public resources have 
been dissipated in wild and disgraceful 
projects, in numerous frauds and pecula- 
tions, in useless places, pensions, sine- 
cures, and reversions, and in expensive 
establishments, having no apparent ob- 
ject but the inerease of ministerial patron- 
age, creating an oppressive and overwhe!m- 
ing weight of taxation, rendered doubly 
grievous by the inquisitorial and arbitrary 
mode of its exaction. 

§. That we have seen a delusive and 
factitious paper-currency, substituted in 
place of the valid coin of the realm, and 
the pernicious progress of measures aud 


laws designed to give a forced Value ie 
such unnatural currency, evidently ind 
cating the approaching confusion ‘of the 
public tinances, and the ruin of the Publi 
creditors. 

4, That under the protection of q con. 
rupt influence, which undermines al] 
lic spirit and principle, we have Witnessed 
the most shameless and insulting dist 
of public opinion, degrading instances ¢ 
which have been the screening from; 
tice two individuals, who were then, and 
now are, ministers of the crown, and why 
have been openly charged with corry 
trafficing in-seats in the House of Co, 
mons; by the refusal to inquire into th 
calamitous and disgraceful expedition tp 
Walcheren; and in the re-appointmentg 
the Duke of York, against the“ unequiro. 
cal sense of the nation. 

5. That we have long suffered under a 
impolitic and ruinous system of restric. 
tions on commerce, whieh, by an u 
py policy, have converted the impotent 
threats of the enemy into a substantial ip 
jury, and to which is to be attributed the 
almost general ruin of our merchants, and 
the starving and wretched condition of th 
population of the manufacturing district, 
who, driven to despair, claim. relief ina 
change of system, instead of an extension 
of our already sanguinary penal code, 

6. That we have seen foreign mercens 
ries introduced into our armies, and placed 
in command over Englishmen, at a time 
in which a great portion of our fellow-tub- 
jects are denied a participation of the very 
privileges which these foreigners enjoy. 


7. That we have for a series of 
made many earnest representations of our 
grievances by petitions to the Throne, and 
to both houses of Parliament, none of 
which have yet been redressed; on the 
contrary, we observe an increased deter 
mination to resist inquiry, to protect abe 
ses, and to screen from punishment puble 
delinquents, and open violators of the 
law and the constitution, while the righ 
of petitioning and the free access to 
throne, secured by the Bill of Rights, have 
been denied to the people, and the public 
Press has been either corrupted or pent 
cuted. i# 

8. That these, and all other oppress 
and grievances, are solely to be attr 
to the corrupt and inadequate state of 
representation ot the people. eS 

9. That from the avowed hostility of bs 
Royal Hignness the Prince Regent to the 
system so long pursued, aud froma 
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on his own declarations, we patiently 
bore with these grievances, looking for- 
ward with anxious solicitude tothe period, 
when his Royal Highness should accede 
to the full and unrestricted exercise of his 

wers, as the dawn of a new era, when 
it was expected those radical changes 
would have been effected, which the feel- 
ings and sufferings of the people, and the 
actual state of the empire, so imperiously 
demanded. 

10. That it is with no less grief than as- 
tonishment we Jearnt that, notwithstanding 
the pledges which had been given, his 
Royal Highness had determined to conti- 
nue those ministers in office, whose mal- 
yersations and corruptions had been ren- 
dered as notorious as the sun at noon-day— 
who had uniformly evinced a total disregard 
of all public principle—and whose practi- 
ces had been chiefly directed to the cor- 
ruption of Parliament, and their own ag- 
grandizement—thereby extending and con- 
firming that hateful system which had en- 
tailed so many miseries on the country. 

11. That the continuance of such mi- 
nisters in the service of the crown and of 
the public, destitute as they are. of the 
smallest claim to support on any public 
principle, can. be actributed only to the 
most disgraceful incrigues, and to the perni- 
cious influence of a despicable faction 
behind the throne—afflicting toa loyal and 


‘intelligent people, and portentous to the 


welfare of the empire. 

12, That an humble and dutiful address and 
petition be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, representing our nume- 
rous grievances, and praying that his Roy- 
al Highness will be pleased to dismiss his 
present evil advisers, and to call such men 
and such men only, into the public service 
as stand pledged to his Royal Highness and 
the country, to devote their exertions in 
efiecting the salutary reformations which 
areso imperiously required—to correct 
those. abuses and corruptions which have 
taken root in every departmént of the 
state—and ta accomplish that radical and 
effectual reform in the House of Commons 
which shall make it truly speak the inde- 
pendent and loyal feelings of the people, 
rather than remain the convenient engine 
of the sinister views and corrupt measures 
of any minister for the time being. 

The Address and Petition to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent was read and 
agreed to, 

Resolved——That the address and petition 
be signed by the town Clerk. 

BiLrAST MAG, NO. XLV, 
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Resolved—That the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, Sheriffs, and a Deputation of twenty- 
one Liverymen, attended by the Recorder 
and City Officers, be desired to present the 
said address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. ? 

Resolved—That the Sheriffs, attended by 
the Remembrancer, do wait upon his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince Regent to know his 
will and pleasure when he will be pleased 
to receive the said address. 

Resolved—That the Representatives of 
this city in Parliament be instructed to sup- 
port the principles of the said address and 
petition in their places in parliament. 

Resolved—That the thanks of the Com- 
mon Hall be given to Mr. Alderman 
Combe, for his upright and independent 
conduct in parliament, as one of the Re- 
presentatives of this City. 

Resolved—That the thanks of this Com- 
mon Hall be given to Messrs. Robert 
Waithman and Samuel Favel, the mo- 
ver and seconder of the resolutions. 

Resolved unanimously—That the thanks 
of the Common Hall be given tothe Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, for his impartial 
conduct in the Chair this day. 

WOODTHORPE, 

T. N. Wirttiams, Clerk, Common Hall. 


- 


HUNTER, MAYOR, 

In a Meeting or Assembly of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Liverymen of the 
several companies of the city of London, 
in Common Hall assembled, at the Guild- 
hall of the said city, on Tuesday the 7th 
day of April,1812. 

Resolved, 1. ‘That it appears, from im- 
memorial usage, to have been the indispu- 
ted right of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery of London, in Common Hall 
assembled, to present and read their peti- 
tions and remonstrances to their sovereigns 
upon the Throne, and to receive answers 
to the same at the time of presentation. 

2. That the right of petitioning was as- 
serted at the revolution, and claimed, de- 
amanded, and insisted upon in the bill of 
rights, and is also secured by that clause of 
the coronation oath which pledges the 
Monarch to govern according to the an- 
cient laws and customs of the realm; a vig 
lation of which, in regard to the right of 
petitioning, together with the seizure of the 
City’s charters, being among the outrages 
that Icd to the dethronement of the House 
of Stuart, and to the constitutional esta- 
blishment of the House of Brunswick. 
ar 
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$. That when petitions are presented 
snd read tothe King upon the Throne, the 
petitioners have the satisfaction of know- 
ug that their complaints are heard ; but 
when they are presented at the Levee, they 
are immediately delivered to the Lord in 
Waiting, and no answer given, nor have 
the petitioners any assurance that their pe- 
tition is ever read, or its prayer known to 
the Sovereign. 

4. That this right, so essential to the 
good uaderstanding which ought to subsist 
in a limited Monarchy, between a consti- 
tutional King and a free people, was never 
called in question till the Livery of London, 
in the year 1775, prepared aremonstrance 
against the impolitic system at that time 
pursuing against their fellow-subjects in 
America, which remonstrance, by counter- 
acting the misrepresentations of wicked 
tinisters, might have prevented all the e- 
vils of the American war, had its argu- 
ments been allowed to reach the Royal 
Far. 

5. That, in like manner, this right was 
denied shortly atter the commencement of 
the present ruinous, and, apparently inter- 
minable war, when the Livery of Londoa, 
feeling and foreseeing its calamitous cone 
sequences, sought to rescue their Sovereign 
and their country from the influence of 
those pernicious councils which, for 20 
years past, have filled the world with mi- 
sery, and threatened to destroy the energies 
and resources of a great, brave, and loyal 
people. 

6, That the right of approaching the 
Yhrone with our representations and re- 
monstrances, is not less important in the 
present alarming and complicated situation 


ot the empire, when, in addition to un-” 


paralleled diiliculties and dangers, the 
public councils are destitute of character, 
and when an odious faction behind the 
‘Throne endangers the honour of the Sove- 
reign, and insuits the feelings of the country. 

7. That at such a crisis, the obstruction 
that has been given to the effective pre- 
sentation of our dutiful petition and re- 
monstrance is an aggravation of the pub- 
lic sufferings and an inauspicious omen of 
the impending destiny of the country, 
and could have been advised only by m- 
nisters who are fearful of the effect of 
truth on the mind of their Sovereign, and 
who calci!ate on maintaining their power, 
by keeping him in ignorance of the com- 
plaints and real condition of his subjects. 

8. That the oaty reason assigned for 
not receiving ouf petitions according to 
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ancient usage, was contained in a 
ter from Lord Hertford to Joho Wij 
esq. then Lord Mayor, wherein jt is st 
that the King has directed him to a 
notice, that for the future his Majest Bre 
not receive on the Throne any x wil 
remonstrance, and petition, EXCept fro 
the body corporate ; but it neverthele. 
does appear that two addresses from the 
court of Lieutenancy of this city haye 
since been received by His Majesty on the 
Throne—one on the 16th of December 
1795, and the other on the 30th day af 
May, 1800—although the said court gf 
Lieutenancy does not constitute the bod 
corporate of this city, while in Octobgy 
following a petition was rifused from the 
Livery, un whom are invested the more im. 
portant rights of electing the chief Magis. 
trate, the Sheriffs, the representatives ig 
parliament, the Chamberlain, the Audités 
of the city revenue, and other officers, 

9. The advisers of the answer of the 
Regent, hy which our petition, as to all its 
useful purposes, has been rejected, have 
proved their enmity to the rights, privileges, 
and franchises of this city, their treachery 
te the honour and interests of the crows, 
and their contempt of the public voice, as 
conveyed by the largest corporate 
sembly in the empire. 

10. ‘hat our representatives in parla 
ment be, and are hereby instructed to sup- 
port all measures which have for their ob- 
ject the investigation and reformation of 
pulslic abuses—the abolition ef useless 
places, pensions, reversicus, and superfluogs 
establishments—he relief of the sufferings 
of the people, by re-opening the channels 
of commercial intercourse—the punishment 
of delinguents, however high their stations, 
and whether as traders in public appoint 
ments, or in seats in the legislature—ané, 
above all, the restoration of a full, equal, 
and free representation to the people, 

11. Uhat the Sheriffs, attended by Mr. 
Remembrancer, do forthwith wait ups 
his Roya! Highness the Prince Regent, and 
deliver into his Royal Highness’ hand, ia 
the name of the Lord Mayor, Alderma, 
and Livery of London, a fair copy of the 
foregoing resolutions, signed by the tows 
clerk. 

12. That the resolutions of this day,t 
gether with the petition, agreed t0 @ 
26th day of March last, be signed by the 
town clerk, and published in six moray 
and six eveni apers. 
Rcvolved—Therthe thanks of this Cot 


mon Hall be given to the Right Hom a 
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jord Mayor, for his upright and impar- 

tial conduct this day. 

Resolved —That the thanks of the Com- 

moa Hall be given to Samuel Birch, esq. 

and William Heygate, esq. Sheriffs, for their 
prompt aitention to the directions of the 

Common Hall, at their last meeting. 
Reswlved unanimously—That the thanks 

of this Common Ha.! be given to Robert 

Waithman, esq. and Samuel Favell, esq. for 

their uniform and steady attachment to the 

rights of their fellow-citizens, and for 
their zeal and abilities displayed on the 
present occasion. 
WOODTHORPE, 
T.N. WittiaMs, Clerk Com. Hail. 
ae ee 
Belfast, April 3, 1812. 

Ata numerous and respectable Meeting 
of the Sovereign, Burgesses, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
the town of Belfast, convened by pub- 
lic advertisement, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously agreed to :-— 

Tuomas VERNER, F38Q. Sovereign, 
In the Chair: 


Resolved——That in the present distressed 
state of the commerce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom, it is incumbent on 
the Legislature to adopt the most effectual 
measures for their relief. 

Resolved—That the discontinuance of 
the commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company, would be a most important mea- 
pute of this kind, 

Resolved—That the monopoly, granted 
by charter to the East India Company, is 
impolitic and unjust ; impolitic, as it is 
impossible that the Company can carry on 
the trade to the same extent or advantage, 
that private individuals could ; and unjust, 
witdeprives all the other subjects ot the 
British Empire of their natural rights ; at 
the same time that this privilege is granted 
toforeign nations, in amity with his Ma- 
jesty, 

Resolved—That if it were possible to 
entertain a doubt respecting the superior 
competency of British indaviduals to carry 
do ab extensive trade to the East, the ex- 
ample aiforded by the United States of 
America completely removes it ; and the 
wpposed delicacy of allowing a trade with 
China, is entirely done away, by the success 
which has attended the American traflic to 
that country. 

Resolved—That in no point of view can 

ebea reason for granting a monopoly 


Wthe East India Company; because, if the 
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trade can be carried on by them to greater 
advantage, than by individuals, they can 
have nothing to fear from competition ; and 
if they can so carry it on, they ought not 
to be permitted to retain such monopoly, 
so highly detrimental to the inhabitants at 
large of the United Kingdom, 
Resolved—That, confining the India 
trade to the port of London, is injurious 
to the other parts of the United Kingdom ; 
as they are unnecessarily subjected to the 
excessively heavy expences of that port, 
besides many other charges, consisting of 
commissions, freights, insurances, &c, &c. 

Resolved— That itis the opinion of this 
meeting, that petitions should be presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
that they muy reject the application of the 
East India Company for the renewal of 
their charter, to the exclusion of the other 
subjects of the British Empire, 

Resolved—That the Marquis of Done- 
gall be requested to present our petition to 
the house of Lords, and Sir Edward May, 
Bart. Member for this town, to the house 
of Commons ; and that copies be forward- 
ed tothe Marquis of Hertford, and Ear] 
O'Neill; and to the Members for this 
County, the Hon, John @’Neill, and Ed- 
mund Alexander M‘Naghten, esq. request- 
ing their support to the same. 

Resolved— ‘That this meeting do approve 
of the petition now read, and that the 
Sovereign be requested to sign it in the 
name, and on behalf of the Sovereign, 
Burgesses, Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
Inhabitants of Belfast. 

Resolved—That the proceedings of this 
meeting be twice published in both the 
Belfast Newspapers, aud in two Dublin pa- 
pers, Lhe Bvening Post and Correspondent. 

‘Phe Severeign having left the Chair, 
and Robert Bradshaw, esq. having been 
called thereto, 

‘The thanks of the meeting were unani- 
mously voted to the Sovereign, for his rea- 
diness in convening it, and for his very 
proper conduct im the Chair. 

R. Baapsuaw. 
— i. 


MANCHESTER, 25th marca, 1812, 


At a most numerous and highly respect- 
able meeting of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, convened by the Boroughreeve 
and Constables, pursuant t > a requisi- 
tiou, to consider of the pre > sety of pe- 
titioning Government iv discontinue 
such parts of the East India Company's 
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Charter as exclude British Merchants 
frem trading to the East. 


The Borovcurerve in the Chair. 


It was unanimously resolved, 

1. That in the present circumsernbed 
state of our commerce with the European 
continent, new markets are wanted for 
the maintainance of our manufactures. 

2. That even in the event of peace, the 
policy of France may render the Euro- 
pean markets less accessible than formerly, 
and if new channels are not opened, our 
manufactures must be abridged in propor- 
tion to the lessened demand 

3. That we consider a free intercourse 
with all the countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, as essentially necessary to the 
welfare of our commerce; and that we 
ought to use every possible exertion to 
obtain the exercise of that right, on the 
expiration of the East India Company’s 
Charter. 

4. That progressively with their acqui- 
sitions of territory, the East India Com- 
pany have deviated from their original 
character, of a corporation of merchants 
seeking profits by barter, and have assum- 
ed that of a sovereign power collecting its 
revenues, 

5. That thus the East India Company 
sell without reference to prime cost, many 
articles which they import into England, to 
the great prejudice of similar manufactures 
of this country, both in the home and fo- 
reign markets; whilst their exports have 
sunk into comparative insignificance. 

6. That we consider ourselves justly en- 
titled to as free a participation in the trade 
with all the prohibited countries, on the ex- 
piration of the company’s charter, as to 
that with the West Indies, or any other of 
our possessions ; and that a continuance of 
the prohibition will be highly injurious to 
the interests of the British Empire. 

7. That experience has proved the prac- 
ticability of individual merchants carrying 
on a successful trade with those countries ; 
which we are convinced may become im- 
mense marts for the sale of British wanu- 
factures, and supply valuable articles in 
return. 

8. That it is highly impolitic and unjust 
for any government, to allow to the subjects 
of a foreign power the advantage of a 
commerce which it denies to its own sub- 
jects. 

9. That from the unrivalled skill in 
seamanship, mechanism, spirit of enterprise, 
capital, and ingenuity of our countryuien, 
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we may confidently anticipate superior sue. 
cess, when the new field is opened to them, 
_ 10, That it should be the great fearyre 
in the commercial policy of the present war 
to encourage and extend our trade tg 
every quarter of the globe out of the reach 
of our enemy ; in order to secure Prospes 
rity to cur country, and ample employment 
to our people; and that by so doing, we 
most effectually frustrate the enemy's war 
on our commerce. 

11. That humble petitions be presented 
in the present session to the three branches 
of the Legislature, earnestly imploring 
them to secure to us a free trade to all the 
countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
which right will devolve to us on theexpi. 
ration of the East India Company's Charter, 

12 That a Committee be appointed, and 
that subscriptions be immediately enteredin- 
to,to carry the above resolutions intoeffect. 

13. That the committee consist of the Boe 
roughreeve and constables for the time 
being, Messrs. Law, Peel, C. F. Branit, 
Jas. Hibbert, Henry Farrington, Nathaniel 
Heywood, Wm. Fox, John Barton, Samuel 
Greg, G. A. Lee, F. Philips, John Douglas, 
P. Ewart, John Close, Thomas Fosbroke, 
Richard Rushforth, Thomas Atkinson, 
B. H. Green, Willium Leaf, Thomas Ent- 
wistle, Robert Peel, John Lomax, H H. 
Birley, and O. Wood, with power to add 
totheir numbér, and that any five be com 
petent to act. 

14. That the committee be authorised to 
appoint delegates, to correspond with the 
committees elsewhere appointed for the 
like purpose, to call general meetings of the 
subscribers, and to do all other acts which 
they may consider conducive to the attain- 
ments of the object of this meeting, 

15. That this meeting be adjourned to 
Tuesday, at this place, at eleven o'clock, 
to hear the petition read, and to take the 
samme into consideration. 

RicnarD Woon. 

The Boroughreeve having left the Chair, 
it was taken by Mr. Simpson, and 

Resolved unanimously, 16, That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Boroughreeve and Constables for their rea 
diness in calling this meeting, and to the 


Chairman for bis able conduct in the Chair, 
Joun SIMPSON, 


Slot March, 1812 


At an adjourned meeting, held this day, 
the petitions were read, and the following 


resolutions passed unanimously : 


That the petitions now read be adopted, 
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and that the committee be authorized to 

‘cure their presentation, when they 
ay consider it most desirable. 

Phat these resolutions be printed in all 
the Manchester, and in six of the London 
newspapers, 

Ricuarp Woop, 
—— a 
BIRMINGHAM, MARCH, Sl, 1812. 
ara meeting of the Merchants, Manufac- 
wrers, and other Inhabitants of the 
town of Birmingham, duly convened 
by the High Bailiff, aud unprecedented 
fornumbers and respectibility, held at 
the Royal Hotel, this 31st 7! of March, 
isig, “ To take into consideration the 
expediency of petitioning the legislature 
on the subject of the Orders in Council.” 

Tuomas Arrwoop, Esq. High Bailiff, 

in the Chair. 

Resolved, almost unanimously—lIst, That 

it is the highest privilege, and the most im- 
portant duty of British subjects, to address 
the Legislature, whenever they conceive 
that any political measure is subversive of 
sional welfare and security. 
- Resolved, unanimously—2d, That the 
industry and ingenuity of British Manu- 
facturers, aided by the spirit of our inva- 
lwable constitution, have produced those 
great mechanical .mprovements, and call- 
ed forth that division of labour, which 
have given to the merchants of this coun- 
ry a pre-eminence in foreign markets, 
ind have greatly contributed to support 
tat naval superiority, which has hitherto 
constituted her strength and security as a 
nation. 

Resolved, dissentientonly two—Sd, That 
not only the Revenue, but the very exis- 
tence of society in its present state, in this 
untry, depends upon the prosperity 
0! our manufactures and commerce. 

Resolved, dissentient only five—4th, 
eat we view with the deepest regret, 
ihe present ruinous situation of the manu- 
fictures and commerce of the United King- 
fom, and are decidedly of pinion, that 
the Orders mm Council, by closing our 
commercial intercourse with the United 
Sates of America, are a principal cause of 
the evils we deplore. 

Resolved, dissentient only two—5th, 

hat we consider the system of Licences 
*@ virtual acknowledgement of the im- 
7 of the Orders in council, giving 
tiel to our inveterate enemy, affording 
; - cause of complaint to those whom 

* sire to consider as our friends, de- 
Ptag to the character of the British 
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merchant, subversive of morality, and 
highly injurious to the navy of Great 
Britain. A system, which at the same 
time that it affords a partial aad dear 
bought assistance to the commerce of the 
metropolis, renders not the smallest relief 
to the distressed manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom. 

Resolved, dissentient only two—6th, 
That when nearly all the channels of our 
trade to the Continent of Europe are clos- 
ed, the commerce of the East possessed by 
au exclusive monopoly, aud our national 
expenditure unparailelled in the annals of 
the world, we deem it incumbent upon 
us to recommend to the consideration of 
our Legislature, the propriety of revok- 
ing those measures, which we conceive to 
have been originally contrary to the re- 
cognized laws of nations, inconsistent with 
principles of sound policy, and which 
threaten to involve us in a war with our 
most valuable commercial connexion, Ame- 
rica, a country linked to us by the power- 
ful affinities of common origin, similarity 
of language, laws, and manners, 

Resolved, dissentient only three—7th, 
That the direct tendency of the Orders in 
Council is to force America upon her own 
resources, and to oblige her to become a 
manufacturing nation much earlier than 
in the natural course of events would be 
the case. 

Resolved, unanimously —8th, That this 
town and neighbourhood, containing a 
most numerous population, and being un- 
questionably one of the most important 
manufacturing districts in the British em- 
pire, have greatly depended upon a friend- 
ly intercourse with the United States of 
America, and are sutlering most severely 
under the operation of the Orders in 
Council. 

Resolved, dissentient only three—9th, 
That if this destructive system be persisied 
in, thousands of our laborious and respect- 
able mechanics, will inevitably be depri- 
ved of their present partial me | precarious 
employment, and whilst we deplore their 
distressed situation, aggravated by the 
advancing price of every necessary of life, 
our concern is greatly heightened by the 
consideration, that the capa! of our mere 
chants and manufacturers ts rapidly abe 
sorbing in stock, constantly depreciating 
in value, their ability to participatc in the 
increasing burthens of the state propore 
tionably diminishing, and their ciforts cons 
sequently paralyzed, at a period when alg 
practicable means should be resorted tog. 


et hak 
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for cementing national tinion, and sup- 
porting with vigour the most momentous 
contest in which we are enraged. 

Resolved, almost unanimously—10th, 
Tha an humble address and petition be 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
imp) oring them to take such measures for 
revoking the Orders in Council, as they 
in their wisdom may think proper. 

Resolved, dissentient only six—1ith, 
That the address and petition now read 
be adopted. 

Resolved, dissentient only three—t2rh, 
That the Right Honourable the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, and the Right 
Honourable Lotd Calthorpe, be requested 
to present the same to the House of Lords, 
and Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart. and 
Dugdale Stratford Dugdale, Esq., mem- 
bers for this county, to the Heuse of 
Commons ; and that they be also requested 
to give it every support ih their power, 

Resolved, unanimously—t! Sih, That the 
following gentlemen be nonunated a com- 
thittee, for the purpose of taking any 
measures Which they may deem necessary 
for the atrainment of this great object; 
and that they have power to add to their 
number, and report proceedings, as occa- 
sion may require. 

LIST OF THE COMMITTEES, 
Walter Wm. Capper Joseph Ledisam 
Henry Perkins Charles Lloyd 
Timothy Smith Tertius Galton 
Thomas Potts Thomas Phipson 
Joseph Shore John Towers Lawrence 
William Redfern Thomas Latin Haxwekes 
Jeremiah Ridout Thomas Hadley 
Simon Walker Joseph Webster . 
John Francis Harry Hunt 
Thomas Astbury James Pearson 
William Cross Samuel Baker 
J. W. Crompton John Ryland, jun. 
William Harreld Benjamin Cook. 

Resolved, unanimously—14th, That the 
resolutions now passed, be signed by the 
Chairman, and published in such papers 
as the committee may think proper. 

Tuomas Attwoop, Chairman, 


The High Bailitf having retired, and 
Richard Spooner, Esq. having been called 
to the Chair, 

Resolved, unanimously, on the motion 
bf Mr. Richard Bird, seconded by Wilham 
Villers, Esq.—i5th, Vhat the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the High Bailiff, 
for ins able and impartial conduct in the 
Chair. 

Resolved, unanimously —16th, That the 
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thanks of this mécting be given 1 
High ‘Bailuf, for his constant and . 
attention to the interest of the town, 
Ricuarp SPoonzn, 
pare suey 
HAMPDEN CLUB, 

At a meeting of Friends to Parliamen. 
tary Reform, holden at the Thatched. 
house Tavern, St. James'-street, April 
YO, 1812, 

Wacter Fawxes, Esq. in the chair, 
Resolved, That a Society be instituted, 


which shal! have for its object the securing 
to the people the free election of their Re. 
presentatives in the Commons House of 
Parliament. 

That such Society be called the Hamp. 
den Club, and that the Gentlemen whose 
names are underwritten be cousidered a 
its tounders: 


the 


E. Blount, Esq. 
G. Blount, Esq. 
J. Brander Esq. 
5. Brooksbank, Esq. 
lt. D. Broughton, 


T. Northmore, Es, 

W. Peter, Esq, ‘te 

Sir W. Pilkington, 
Bart. 

J. H. Powell, Esq, 


Esq. C. Rashleigh, Esq. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart. C, Rowlls, Esq, 
M.P. R. W. Sleg:, Esq. 


W. J. Burdett, Esq. 
Mont. Burgoyne, 
Esq. 


S. T. Southwell, Es 

E, Stackhouse, Esq, 

Sir J. Throckmor 

F. Canning, Esq. ton, Bart. 

T. J. Clarke, Esq. J. B. ‘Trevannion, 

H. Clifford, Esq. Esq. 

T. Clifford, Esq. J. West, Bsq. 

J. Dalrymple, Esq. TT. Holt White, Eq 

P. Du Cane, Esq. G. Wilbraham, jv. 

Walter Fawkes, Esq. Esq: 

k. J. Glynn, Esq. C. Wolseley, Esq. 

Rear Admiral R. M. Wood, Esq Ald 
Graves Sir W. Geary, Bart 

S.C. Graves, Esq. T. Rider, Esq, 

J. Grigby, Esq. T. Papillon, Esq. 

J. Grimstone, Esq. _ E, B. Clive, Esq, 

W. Honywood, Esq. R. Knight, Esq. 
M.P T. B. Monck, £4 

G. Johnstone, Esq, R. Canning, Eq 

T. Jones, Esq. G. & 

G. Langston, Esq. Esq. 

R. Lewis, Esq. W. Wallace, Esq 

G. Lister, Esq. Row. Alston, 54) 

H. Lys, Esq, 

Resolved, ‘That by the laws and state 

of this tealm, the subject has settled ® 

him a fundamental right of property; 

that be is not compelled to ce 

any tax, or other charge not set 

Mon conseut in Parhament. 
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That according to Sir Edward Coke, 
the members of the House of Commons 
ought to be “* General Inguisitors of the 
aim, for the maintainance and execu- 
tion of the laws ; and for the redress of di- 
vers mischiefs and grievances. 

That according to the first Statute of 
Westminster, Anno 3 Edw. J. A.D. 1275, 
« Because elections ought to be free, no 
Great Man, (haut home,) or other, by 
force of arms, nor by malice, shall disturb 
wy from making free election.” 

That according to the celebrated declara- 
tion of King William IIL. for restoring the 
ws and liberties of England, article 18th, 
«ll elections of Parliament men ought 
to he free, to be made with an entire li- 
berty, without any sort of force, or the 
requiring the electors to chuse such per- 
wosas shall be named to them.” 


That according to the constitutional po- 
ation of the late Lord Camden, * ‘laxa- 
tion and Representation are inseparable-” 


And that Parliament should be of a 
continuance agreeable to the English con- 
sitution. 

Resolved, That it is a notorious fact, 
that nearly one half of the members of the 
house of Commons are not chosen by the 
people ; it heing clearly expressed in the 
records of Parliament, that evidence hav- 
ing been tendered to prove the fact at 


their bar, “That eighty-four individuals 


do by their own immediate authority send 
one hundred aud fifty-seven members ; that 
oe hundred and fifty more are returned 
bythe recommendation of seventy pow- 
erful individuals; making the total number 
0! patrons only one hundred and fifty- 
fur, who return in the whole to the 


house of Commons three hundred and se- 
ven members.” 

That thus, by the actual state of the ré- 
presentation the subject’s fundamental right 
is openty violated, as great numbers are 
taxed who have no voice in the election of 
members of parliament. 

And that the present continuance of par- 
liament is of a most dangerous and uncon- 
stitutlonal duration, 

Resolved, That it appears to the mem- 
bers of this club, that the present corrupt 
practice of the government of this country 
ditiers most widely from the principles of 
its constitution. ‘Chat this deviation from 
the fundamental laws of the land, and the 
want of that identity which mn this coun- 
try ought to subsist between the repre- 
sentative and the represented, are in a 
great degree the cause of those evils under 
which this nation is suffering; and that 
therefore a reform of the representation in 
the Commons House of Parliament is alike 
necessary to the constitutional indepen- 
dence of the crown, the liberties of the 
people, and the safety of the country. 

Resolved, ‘That the members of the 
Hampden Club pledge themselves to use 
every exertion in county meetings and in 
all ether meetings warranted by the con- 
stitution in conjunction with their country~ 
men, to induce the House of Commons to 
take this important subject into their early 
and serious consideration, and to restore 
to the country her real constitution and age 
cient laws. 

Resolved, That it is the determination 
of this club, to confine their resolutions and 
exertioi.s strictly to the procuring a Reform 
in the representation of the people, 

Joun Davigs, Secretary. 


Sear 


® PETITION OF THE PROTESTANTS IN IRELAND, IN FAVOUR OF CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION, 


Signatures obtained at Armagh. 


Seorge Wilsan, Darkley John Kane 


Alex. M‘Kinstry, Keady 


George Kidd, Keady 
. Barklie, Newholland-green Henry Kidd 
James Stephen 

Thomas Simpson 


ohn Wynne Thomas Campbell 

Samuel Maxwell John Simpson, Linen-hill 
Scott James M‘Kean 

Robert Cochran Robert Cochran 

lames Stuart William Brown 

udrew Davidson James Cuming 


Matthew Bell 
lames Kidd, jun. Millmount John Duncan 
John Simpson, M.D. 


William Oliver 
William Newburn 


Samuel D. Simpson, Ann- 
Mount 

Wm. Harrington, B.W.Town 

John Simpson, Cavanagrove 

Thomas Prentice 

Adw. M‘Cartney, Rosebrook 

Joshua Vogan 

John Barnes 

John Jackson, Acton 

William Bell 

John Mc. Trew, Market-hill 

John Hardy, Aan-Vale 

Andrew Lyle 
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George Henderson, Carna- Luke M‘Cann, M.D. William Hanna, Act 
vanaghan James Oliver, Enislare Robert Peebles. * 
James Maxwell, Dundalk John M‘Culla, Kearney-hill William M‘Crum 
Edward Carroll Lee M‘Kinstry, Glen Hugh Kidd, Vermone 
Samuel Simpson, jun. Roek- William Kidd, Dundrum Benjamin Oliver 
Mount John Loftie, Tandragee Alex. Prentice. 


Richd. M‘Connel!, Mullavilla 


Signatures obtained at Ballymena. 











Samuel Cunningham David Moffet Huch Adair. do 
Alexander Brown Thomas Young Samuel Gibson nm 
William Gthon John Gibon Robert Crawford do 
David Birnie Robert M. Beatty James Smvth do. ; 
John Cunningham John Leetch Francis Uetis do 
Adam Duffin Archibald M‘Vickan John M‘Clintock, do 
Robert Stewart, Presbyte- Samuel Owens, Tullamore Robert Boyd. do. 
rian Minister, Broughshane John Mehaffey James Ritchie do. 
Robert Adair Bell John Brangin William Gibson jun. do, 
John Patrick, Surgeon Hugh Beatty, Ballymoney John Logan, bi. 
John Killen John Hamilton, Ballyminister Hugh Logan, do, 
John M‘Millan James Arthur, Kells Alex. Gibson, do, 
Robert Sloan James M‘Adam, Craigs Robert Ferguson 
John Gurney ; James Moore Charles Boyle, Broughshane 
James Alexander, jun. Jobn M‘Lernan James Wasson 
Wm. Young, late of Newton- James Kerr William Dempster 
Glens John Wilson, Broughshane William Kennedy | 
Charles Hyndman James A. Johnson, Presby- James Kirkpatrick 
Henry Henry, Presbyterian terian Minister, Banagher, John Leech | 
Minister, Connor Co. Derry George Boyle } 
George M‘Clelland, Presby- William Given, Broughshane James Ballagh ] 
terian Minister, Ahoghill Patrick Gibson Samuel Lynn } 
William Logan, Broughshane Roger Stewart : John Orr 
Joseph Thompson, Surgeon Hugh Smyth David Lynn J 
John Laverty John Patterson David Osborne, Cullybacky T 
James Gibson John Logan Francis Young, Kells Ni 
Robert Russel James Kirkpatrick, Brough- James Alexander, sen, jo 
James Adair shane John Dickson \ 
William Ballentine William Gibson, sen. do, D, 
W 
Additional Signatures obtained in Belfast.* fo 
Robert Anderson, Carmoney John Bottomly Hans Oprey 
Robert Maywood Anthony Gurnell, jun. John Lamont ° 
KO 
-_—eo—- Jot 
Edward Allen, Dublin Robert Boyd, J. P. Co. Down John Nicholson, Stramore Jol 
Robert Jaffray Nichclson,J.P. Charles Hamilton, Vicar of — House ~ 
Co. Down, Banford-Green Tullylish William Hays, S. Mill-movtt ad 
* These few names were added to the petition, on which the signatures from Lisburt, S 
Ballymena, and Ballyclare were made. Many more in Belfast were desirous to 9g Hi 
if there had been an opportunity, but parchment could not be procured, and there wa le 
not time to procure additional copies of the petition from Dublin. If early care 2, 
been taken to send the petition more generally to the towns in the North, many mo" R 
names could have been procured. But the committee in Dublin appear not to have = Hi, 
out for correspondents in several places, as would have been necessary to produce & I, 
effect, and those attached to the cause in this country, were unacquainted with the pa# Mi 


of the committee in Dublin, till it was too late. Hence arose a want of co \ 
in getting the petitions signed, as generally as might have been otherwise the Gast | 
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John Fivey, do. 
Hamilion Kerr, do, 

Dan. Mullen, do. 
Alexander Pentland, do. 
Wm. M' William, do 
‘Vhomas HH. Carleton, do. 
David Mit Main, do. 


} eph Law, Coose 
Issac sroney, Gilford 
Cuarles Frazer, do. 

Dand M'Cretyht, do. 
Wo. M*Creight, do. 
Si uel M Kee, do, 


William Crothers, do. 


Joho laglis, do. Robert M*Coriniek, do. 
Jneph Phelps, Moyallon James M‘Cormick, do, 
‘ha Phe'ps, do, Henry NM sConuell, cdo, 
Geerge Phelps, do, James M‘Culliagh, do, 


John Fivev, do, 


William Major, do. 


lunes Dawson, do, 
lames Chris ty, Straimore 


Joha Christy, do. William Halliday, do. 
Thomas Christy, do. Jaines Shannon, do. 
Abraham Bell, do, Hamilton Megarry, do. 


Thomas Matthew, do. Rovert Scott, do. 

lanes Uprichard, Banvale Conway Carleton, do. 

Heary Uprichard, Fairyiew Hugh MsCrory, do, 

John Lindsay, ‘Vullyhenan ‘Thos Macklin, do. 

joba Brown, Waringstown Alexander Stirling, do. 

George Darley, Mount Plea- James Morrow, Do. 
sant Joba Campbell, do. 
nos. Crawford, Miljl-etown Andrew M‘Clelland, do, 

Wm. Hays, Wm., Banbridge Daniel Quin, do, 

john Murphy, Banoge-Mills Peter Quin, do. 

Thomas Stott, Dromore John Love, do. 

John M*Murran, New- Mills Richd. Arihur, do. 

James Clibborn, Banbridge James Morrow, do. 

James Steel, do. Alexander Moore, do. 

George Anderson, do. William Parr, do, 

John Fletcher, do. John Harcourt, do, 

Thomas M‘Cleliand, do, James Nelson, do. 

Mathew Hosack, do. Joseph Nelson, do. 

Joseph Hosack, do. Robert Nelson, do. 

William Rea, do. George Mahood, do. 

David M‘Crory, do. James Malcomson, do. 

William Morrin, do. James Stewart, do, 

Johu M‘Cleliand, do. 


Signatures obtained at Newry. 


ao 
Robt. Thompson Raven'’sdale Adam Bowles 
John Nesbitt Isaac Glenny 
John Gordon TRomas Spence 
Roger Lawson * James Spence 
Wm. Carter M. Foxall 
Wm. Hudson David Whyte 
William Cochran Isaac Walker 
John Wilson Hugh Boyd, jun. 
Hugh Carlisle 
James Coulter, Carnmeen 
Robert Wallace 
Robert Pooler 
Hegry Quinn 
Jobn Melling 
Matthew Russell 
Matthew, Russell, jun, 
Matthew Russell, Ler 
Achard Bryans 


Armagh 
Lawterd ‘ronson 
F. L. Swanz 
Thomas Peden 
William Handcoek 
Samuel Dixon, Armagh 
John Marshall 


John Sharkey 
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John Mulligan, Banbridge 
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John Robinson, do, 

James Fleming, do. 

Norton Dowus, do. 

James Wriiers, do, 

Pat. Downs, do, 

Hugh Crothers, Carvenagh 

John sherrard, sen. dambs- 
Island. 

John Sherrard juan, do. 

Robert Boyd, Rockvale 

Wm. M'Donnel!l, Mutlahead 

Joseph Malcomson, Lurgan 

Thos. Hah, do, 

James Boyd, do. 

‘Thos, ‘Vhompson, Ballimore 

Jos. M‘Connell, Maymouat 

George Greer, lurgaa 

James Johnston, do. 

Samuel Watts, do, 

William Waits, do, 

George Easor, Ardress 

Wm Nicholson, ‘Tali-bridge 

Robert Girvin, Roan, 

Nich, Wright, J. P. Armagh 
and Down 

James Nicholson, Woodlands 

William Greeves, Grange 

Jchn Greeves, Berna 

Joseph Wicklow, Drumera 

‘Lhomas Greeves, Duagannon 

James Nicholson, do, 

Robt. Boardman, Laurel Hill 

Ben. Brown, Silverford 

James Johnston, Coal-island 

James Small, Rosstrevor 

William Moon, Kirkeel 

W. C. Emerson, do. 

James Burrowes, Tassa 


John Lawson 

James Montgomery 
David Henderson 
Richard Wright 
William Macwhirter 
Wiliam Creek 
Thomas Jefferson 
John Quinn 


John Duff, J. P. Down and James Wilson 


John Black 

John Leadly 
Henry Langtry 
Robert Mollaan 
Joseph Nesbitt 
George C, Godfrey 
Hugh Boyd 

J. H. Wallace 
James L. Moore 
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Robert Purden Win. Johnson, M.D. Cadwallader Blayney 
John Mollan Alexander Wallace James Hanna 

Robert M‘Cune ; David Henning, FEllenvale Samuel! Morrison, Donoug b. 
J. W. Gienny Robert Bell, Surgeon mors 

J. Glenny, Glenville M. Dunbar A Magowan, Lurgan 
Sam. Ogle Rev. Josiah Kerr Tew a Raver hill 
Joseph M‘Minn John M‘Kinay George Crawford, Ballyvey 
Samuel Scott Eliot Jones Ww alter Crawford, Bally vey. 
James Tegart William Black, MLD. house 

King Murray John Corbitt, sen. Wm. Caldwell’Ballymaskeay gh 
David Scott James Searight Wm. Dawson Moyallon 
John Lyle Richard Whitehead Samuel! Sinton, do, 
Samuel Wallace John Spotwood John Irwin 

George Crozier Archibald Campbell David Heron, L. brickland 
Juseph Benn Alexr. Peacock Samuel Boyd 

William Glenny James Hill Thomas Greer 

Joseph Nicholson,Woodlands Wm. Aickin os Davidson 

Wm. J. Hogg, Dundalk George Scutt Geo. Lockhart Mullyglass, 
Jos. Nicholson, bess-brook John Orr John Russel 

Robert M‘Allister Thomas Trouton John Bell 

Hans Ovle William Bryden Edward Bell 

Donald Macdonald James Long John Bell, jun. 

Samuel Parsons James Brenan George Gray. 


James Moore, Warrenpoint A. G, Malcom, Presbyterian Minister 


Rp It was hoped that more extended lists would have been furnished, but for the 
present we are disappointed. Some who signed in the county of Armagh, have, on 
account of the threats of the Orangemen, declined to allow their names to be published, 
aud even some withdrew their signatures, when they he ard of the intention of publish. 
ing. Such timid persons deprive theinselves of aif merit, and the cause of aif the advan 
tages, which might have arisen from their signing, for ‘the publication of their names 
in this country, was of far more consequence than having them affixed to the petitions 
in the houses of parliament, where they would be unnoticed,, aud mesily unknown, 
But the publication of names at home, is equivalent to polling the country, and 
decidedly shows to which side men incline. ‘Those fears, however erroneous on the 
score of principle, demonstrate the disturbed state of the county of Armagh, and the 
lawless violence of the faction, who thus intimidate the peace ‘able inhabitants by their 
outrageous and illegal proceedings. 

A farther communication of lists from other places will be acceptable. 


_— 

At a general meeting of the Dissenting enactment by the plea of political necessit?, 
Ministers of the three denoniinations re- are at PRSNEMC, trom the change that has 
riding in and about the Cities of London taken place in the circumstances of the 
and Westminster, holden by adjourn- times, and the more liberal spirit which 
ment atthe Library, in Red Cross-street, prevails among all classes of the comme 


‘Tuesday, April 21, nity, no less “unwarranted by such pk, 
The Reverend John Evans in the Chair. than they are repugnant to the principle 
Resolved, That it is the natural right of | of Christianity. 
a'l men to worship God agreeably to the That with the view of asserting their 
d ctates of their own consciences. — claim to the unrestricted freedom of ¢ 


‘That all human jaws which serve to re- vine worship, and to an equal participe 
strict them inthe exercise of this right are tion, with their fellow subjects of the a 
unm ust in their principle, and in their ten- vileges of the constitution, from which 
dercy and operation highly injurious to they are excluded on account of their re 
the best interests of rehgton. ligic us profession, a Petition be presente’ 

‘That this Body rerard with deep cone frou this body, to both Houses of Par 
cerr the existence on the Statute Books of ment, praying for the repeal of every 
of their country of several laws of this de- nal St atute now in force whase operat 
scription, which, in whatever measure re-  exieuds to the province of religion, — 
comgrended at the several periods o! the Joun Evans, Chairm 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 








VACCINATION. 

The following report has just been pub- 
ished by the Surgeons of the Vaccine In- 
aitution, Edinburgh :— 

«{y reporting to the Managers of the 
Vaccine Institution, the state of vaccination 
for 1811, the surgeons have the satisfac- 
tion to mention, as upon a tormer occasion, 
shat nothing has occurred which can in 
any degree diminish their belief of the per- 
fect eficacy of the cow pox as a preventa- 
tive of the small pox. Since last report 619 
have been vaccinated, making in all 11,727 
fromthe commencement of the practice at 
the lastitution in 1804. ‘The surgeons 
have at various times inoculated with smail- 
pox, a great many children, who had been 
vaccinated eight, nine, and ten yeats be- 
fure, ail of whom have been found to resist 
the infection. In no instance have the 
found any bad effects which could be attri- 
bured to vaccination, and upon the whole, 
theexperience of another year serves to 
confirm them in their former opinion, that 


_ the practice of vaccination is deserving of 


the highest degree of confidence from the 
public.” 

A correspondent of the Javerness Jour- 
aal remarks, On vaccine inoculation, that 
it should be an invariable rule to re- 
peat the vaccine operation before the 
eleventh day is over, if the pustule is in the 
least degree ruffled, as, in that case, the 
vaccine matter, instead of being taken 
into the system, is carried off by the ex- 
tgnal discharge. 

visillitiiiads 


LINEN TRADF.e 


On Wednesday, Ist April, pursuant to 
Rotice, a number of the most respectable 
linen merchants of the city and county of 
Londonderry, assembled in che Town- 
Hui, for the purpose of taking into con- 
Weration the propriety of petitioning his 
Royal Highness ihe Prince Regent, on the 
tubieciof the licences granted by the board 
of trade, allowing the importation of French 
aad other foreign linens and cambrics. 

Mr. Sheriff Kennedy briefly stated the 
object of the meeting. 

Mr. John Alexauder said, he had been 

London about three years ago, when 
Smilar licences had been granted for the 
Maportaion of fureiga linens, aud that 


the measure had produced an instanta- 
neous effect upon the market, insomuch, 
that those of Irish manifacture declined 
in price from 2d. to Sd. per yard. He 
said, that although the duty on foreign 
linens was nominally 35 per cent., yet, as 
the rate of exchange between Hamburgh 
and London differed very materially, and 
the importer, in passing ‘his entry, calew- 
lated the amount of his invoice at par, he 
actually paid only 24 or 25 per ceut., whicn 
was by no means adequate to put our 
home manufacture on a footing with that 
of the continent, where labour was 80 
much cheaper than in Ireland. 


M. J. A. Smyth said, that he also had 


witnessed the depression which licences to 
import foreign lineys had caused in the Lon- 
don market. He admitted, however, that 
then there was a reasonable cause for re- 
sorting to the measure. Owing toa want 
of the raw material, occasioned by the 
American embargo, which cut off our 
usual supply of flax-seed, Irish linens had 
got up to an enormous pitch, and it was 
feared that the supply would not be equal 
to the consumption. At present the case 
was very different—there was a large sup- 
ply of flax, yarn, and linens ir the coun- 
try, and the latter at moderate prices, 
which barely paid the weaver a subsistence, 
and the earnings of the spinners fell far 
short of a support. If any thing should 
be done to depress the trade further, it 
would be ruinous to upwards of a million 
of people, whom, he computed, derived 
their support from the linen manufacture. 
He would, therefore, reeommend a peti- 
tion to the Prince Regent praying him to 
forbid the granting of licences authorising 
the importation of foreign linens into Great 
Britain. He had made a rough draught 
of a petition whith he would submit to the 
meeting for their approbation or amends 
ment, 
Here the petition was read as follows ; 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS GEORGE, PRINCE 
REGENT. 
May it please your Royal Highness, 

«“ We, the linen-merchants. ot the City 
and County of Londonderry, beg leave 
humbly to approach your Royal Highness, 
and to request you may take into your 
most serious considetation, the résolution 
vi the Board of Trade, to grant licences te 
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import from France, or her dependencies, 
linens, cambrics, and linen-yarn. 

* Considering the favourable sentiments 
which your Royal Highness has been ever 
known to entertain and express towards 
this part of the United Kingdom, for which 
we fee! the warmest gratitude, we hum- 
bly, yet confidently, hope we shall not 
petition in vain, 

“Upon former occasions, we have ex- 
perienced great injury to our linen manu- 
facture from the introduction of that of 
our enemies into the United Kingdom ; for 
although they are imported for exporta- 
tion, they ultimately reach the markets 
that would otherwise be supplied by us. 

* The linen-marufacture is nearly the 
sole support of the working part of the 
population of the North of Ireland. Of 
what extent and importance it is, your 
Royal Highness will judge from the fol- 
lowine facts, viz.— 

* ‘That from 40 to 50,000 hogsheads of 
flaxseed are annually imported for sow- 
ing, which produce from 23 to 35,000 
tons of flax, in the manufacture of which 
upwards of one million of the inhabitants 
are emploved, two thiuds of whom are 
women and children, who have no other 
possible means of subsistenee. 

* ‘The Northern parts of Ireland seldom 

roduce tood sutherent for the inhabitants. 
Phe last harvest was not productive, the 
usual food of the poor is exorbiiantly 
high, and the present posture of affairs 
leaves little ground to expect the usual 
At any time, 
such ashock to our manufacture must be 
productive of serious injury; bur, from 
the ahove combination of circumstances, 
it must, at the present time, be peculiarly 
calamitous. 

“The misunderstanding whic unhap- 
pily at present stbsists between the go- 
vernment of your Royal Highness and that 
of America, deprives us of the great fo- 
reign markets for our nfénufacture. ‘This 
is now felt with peculiar severity, from 
the heavily accumulated stock on hand— 
an evil which must be still farther increas- 
ed by the introduction of foreign linens in 
our markets ; aud this too, at a time when 
the trade is already so much depressed, 
that the women employed in spinning can- 
not earn more than from one shilling to 
one shilling and six pence per week, a sum 
too small for their support, even with the 
most rigorous economy. [f, by want of 
employment, they shall be deprived of even 
this scanty means of subsistence, how afflic- 
tive must be the ineyitable consequences. 


supplies on. such occasions. 
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" Until lately my wer but little burthens 
sqnence fs now felt ss bene anne 
our other burthens. With the wiaaae 
cern, we mnust remark the great eulem. 
tion of wealthy inhabitants and Industricns 
manufacturers. Should our present difh. 
culties be still farther increased, the remo. 
val of still greater numbers must be ex. 
pected, so as to leave behind few of the 
industrious class who may be able to pr. 
cure a passage to America, 

“We would, hembly submit to your 
Royal Highness, that we cannot but com 
template any further depression of our 
trade with the greatest alarm and the 
most painful anxiety, apprehensive as we 
are, least ata time when the subject is 
labouring under a load of taxes, it may 
teud to creaie in this hitherto peaceable 
and industrious county an irritation which 
already unhappily prevails to a great ex 
tent in many parts of the United Kingdom; 
and while we are constrained to express 
ourselves in this manner, we hope your 
Royal Highuess will feel that our language 
is dictated by the most faithful sense of 
duty and respect for your Royal Highness’ 
person and dignity, and the most sincete 
regard for the interests of the Empire; 
and though we cannot conceal the lively 


interest we take in_ this subject, we have’ 


been anxious to avoid an exaggerated state- 
ment, or such as might tend to agitate the 
public mind and embarrass the arrange 
ments of your Royal Highness’s Govern. 
ment. 

“We, therefore, humbly implore your 
Reyal Highness, that it may please you te 
suegest to your Ministers the necessity of 
abstaining from a measure so evidently cal 
culated to destroy the staple manufacture 
of the country, under a full conviction that 
nothing can more effectually coutribute 
to the happiness and maintain the tranquil. 
lity of so considerable a portion of your 
Royal Highness’ affectionate subjects.” 

Mr. John Boyle said that there could be 
but one opinion as to the prayer of the Pe- 
tition; but he disapproved cf the introdue- 
tion of any extraneous matter, particularly 
if tending to serve party purposes 
this ercund he objected to the paragraphs 
which spoke of oppressive taxes, of urritae 
tion and dissatisfaction, besides there were 
no grounds whatever for such assertion, 
as neither irritation nor dissatisfactet 
existed among the class of men © 
whom we were more immediately ™ 
teresting ourselves. There was not 4 
more orderly, peaceable, and 
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ej body of people on the face of the 
earth than the Weavers of the North of 
ireland; and, however others might feel 
thetaxes, they did not materially feel them. 
Mr. Sheriff Kennedy said, that if either 

jrritation OF dissatisfaction prevailed in 
this part of the country, it would have 
teen the duty of the Magistrates to have 
squanted the Government of it ; but he 
would confidently assert that the only 
cuse of dissatisfaction among the poorer 
cases, at present, was the high price of 
vovisions which the weavers of this 
seghbourhood had too much good sense 
to attribute to any measure of Govern- 
ment. He was decidedly of opinion, that 
the latter part of the Petition ought to be 
ommitted, as unfounded and irrelevant to 
the question. 

The petition was then submitted to a 
committee of five, who modified the ob- 
ectionable paragraphs, but not so as to 
mect the universal approbation of the 
Linen Merchants, and we understand that 
wme of them have refused to sign it in 
cousequence. 

— 
RIOTS AT MANCHESTER. 

Anumber of Gentlemen of Manchester, 
lat week, signed the following requisi- 
tion to the Boroughreeve and high con- 
stables, 


“We whose names are hereunto subscri- 
bed, request you will convene a_ public 
meeting of the cown of Manchester, Salford, 
wd the neighbourhood, to prepare a duti- 
fladdress to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, expressive of the strongest 
wurances Of our attachment to his Royal 
Person, and of our ardent zeal for the sup- 
port of his government.” 

TheBoroughreeve accordingly appoint- 
tlamecting for that purpose, on Wed- 
usday last, when the following disturban- 
were the cousequence:— 

° Manchester, Apr i 8, 1812. 

“The apprehensions and fears which 
“uy people entertained respecting the aé- 
“oly of the populace has this day been 
‘aged. It seems that the proprictors of 
be Excharge building prudently declined 
“ding their room for the intended pur- 
Pt of meeting this day. ‘Ihe Requisition- 
“Sapplied fora room atthe Buil’s Head, 
tet there they were disappointed. By ten 
“lock this morning, or soon after, a great 
Cncourse of people were assembled, till 
Be ceatral part ot the town was quite oc- 
“pied with people, chiefly weavers from 
“country round, As soon asa sufficient 


number of them were assembled, they force 
ed their way into the Exchange Room, 
and turned out all the Gentiemen who 
were present, and soon proceeded to acts 
of vioience, destroying all the papers, maps 
and books they could meet with ; they 
also broke the chairs, tables, windows, and 
every thine valuable, not only in that 
room, but mm the room where the Gentle. 
men were to have met, and it is said, they 
wouid have set fire to that beautiful build- 
ing, had not tlie military arrived very op- 
portunely to dislodge them, ‘The soldiers 
are now ip possession of the building, but 
crowds of peop!g still remain, and I fear as 
night approaches, we shall have more out- 
rages committed.” 

The following most inflammatory 
Posting Bill was put up all over the town, 
wich served to irritate the people to the 
highest degree, as they saw that the meeting 
was intended to revive the spirit of reli- 
gious intolerance. 


“ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN 
TO DO HIS DUTY!!! 

* Should you not this day give your sup- 
port to the Prince Regent, you may, in a 
very short time, expect a revival of the 
days of Bloody Queen Mary, when your 
ancestors were tied to a stake, and burnt 
alive. The active opposers of the present 
government have pledged themselves to 
sanction the Popish Religion, and as Bonae 
parte is the head of that religion, your 
universal cry should be 

*“ NO POPE BONAPARTE.” 


On the other side there appeared the fol- 
lowing bill :— 


‘LO ‘THE INHABITANTS OF MAN- 
CHESTER AND SALFORD. 

“Fellow ‘Towosmen,—A public meet- 
ing is convened for the purpose of express- 
ing the strongest assurances of attachment 
to his Royal [Highness the Prince Regent, 
and the most ardeat zeal in support of his 
government. 

“ Thisis a measure of party, and intro- 
duced at atime when you are suffering un- 
der distress and wretchedness unexampled 
in its extenc and pressure, and anticipating 
its incalculable increase ; when every rank 
of society, from the highest order in the 
state,to the meanest of the labouring poor 
is viewing with agony the impending and 
complwated dangers, which threaten our 
very existence as an independeat Na- 
tion. Ofthe motives of those with whom 
the mecting originated, it is unnecessary 
tu speak; but | address you from the sv- 
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lemn conviction, that by the success 
of «the contemplated measure, not only 
your woridly interests, &c., would 
be laid prostrate—wouid be delivered 
bound for sacrifice inio the hands of the 
Minister, and be immolated by him at the 
foot of the throne—that the smoke of the 
offering might thicken the vapours of delu- 
sioa, which, fatally for you, already sur- 
round it. This, however, will not be. I 
have no such melancholy anticipation, I 
look forward to the defeat of the attempt 
with confidence. «My hopes in this are 
strong, for the object. of them is good, 
You feel the dishonour prepared for you, 
and will impressively condemn the sophis- 
try and cant with which it may be recom- 
mended. 


“ Fellow Townsmen !—With a national 
character of wisdom and magnanimity ; 
with aform of government calculated for 
comfort, protection, and happiness ; with 
numbers of public men of undoubted talents 
and virtue; and with many and great re- 
sources, you bebold your country sunk in 
reputation, degraded in rank, and pursuing 
those measures which will inevitably ter- 
minate in irremediable desiruction and 
misery. ‘The public mind is no longer ig- 
morant of the cause. ‘he caaker-worin 
of state, in piercing our feelings with ago- 
ny, has at once roused us from a general 
and unaccountable indifference, and fortu- 
nately too, opened a passage for the light. 
Darkness is now removed from the face of 
thedeep. The rays which shot through 
the perforations of corruption, have dis- 
sipated the clouds that obscured it. We 
now discern the dangers that surround us, 
and the misconduct that hgs produced 
them. We feel the necessity of concentrat- 
ing our energies to repel the one, and pro- 
test against the other. ‘The love and re- 
verence we bear our country, and its laws, 
demand, on this occasion, a display of 
that unconquerable perseverance, which 
an exalted sense of duty inspires and ani- 
mates. My Fellow townsnen, if you are 
sensible of this duty, you will attend the 
meeting on the 8th of April, and convert 
the Resolutions that will be submitted to 
you into a constitutional call upon the 
government, to concece to the general 
wish and interests of the country, by re- 
nouncing these fatal principles that have 
been so pregnant with calamity. 

«“ | have contidence tu your wisdom, ho- 
nour, and firmness; and trust that your 
conduct, calmly co-operating with the 
pegenerating sense and spirit of the people, 


Public Occurrences. 


[ April, 


will restore this afflicted nation to its oy 


tural soundness and vivour, 
“* A Warnine Voice. 
“ Manchester, 2d April, 1819” 
— hl. 


MEETING FOR THE RELIEF op TRE Poo 
AT LISBURN, 


_In consequence of the high prices Of pro- 
Visions, @ requisition was presented to thy 
Seneschal of the town of Lisburn, to cali 
a meeting to consider of presenting a peti 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant, to stop dis 
tillation, and also of the best mode of aid 
ing the poor in the present season of dith- 
culty. A meeting was according held 
on the 25th inst.; and it appearing from 
the late proceedings in Parliament, that the 
distilleries are likely to be stopped, and 
therefore no need to petition, a commit. 
tee was appointed to open a kitchen for 
the dressing and sale of Rice, and also for 
soup, provided the latter plan should be 
hereafter found necessary, from the add- 
tional pressure of the times, Rice affurds 
a cheap nutritious article of food, if it be 
properly dressed, but if it were sold to 
the poor in a whole state, much of th 
benetits would be lost, from their want of 
skill to use it inthe most economical aod 
productive manner, Rice-meat has bees 
found very serviceable in Liverpool du- 
ing the present season, where it has bea 
brought much into use by the committe 
established for the aid of the poor, a 
from them the plan is borrowed, The 
manner of preparing it has already bees 
given in this,magazine. One poumd 4 
rice to one gallon of doiling water, bole 
over a slow fire, till all the waters 
sorbed, produces about Cibs. of good fove, 
which at the present price of rice, cat & 
suid to the poor at Id. per lb. By pe 
moting the use of Rice, an article selaon 
used by the poor, an addition is made ' 
the stock of provisions of the country, act 
the most effectual guard is obtained age 
the dangers of scarcity. 

—o 

Considerable exertions are now mak 
in Newry, for the relief of the poor * 
this severe time. Large sums have a 
subscribed, to buy meal and flax ta be wt 
out at a reduced price, in quaatty 
ing to the number of the familys to 
certained by visitors appointed se 
into the state of the poor. The clergy r 
of the town have been very active 
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nthSeldom have christian faith and 
, etude so completely triumphed over the 
eos of the irresistible messenger, 
‘omeh the conflict was very painful aris- 
oe from an unconguerab e obstruction 
«his bowels; by which Dr. James Pross- 
or departed trom life the Srd inst. he sus- 
uined this severe disease with exemplary 


An intimate acquaintance for 35 years, 
enables the writer of this tribute to lament 
in him the loss of a protitable associate, of 
undeviating integrity, steady principles, 
and enlarged intelicct: inferior to none, he 
deservedly held high rank in his profes- 
sien ; asa medical practitioner he enjoyed 
that rank in the confidence of the first class 


Tiers, 


wtence, and the resignation that attends 
yeli-founded hope : the Doctor had under 
sewidence withstood from youth repeated 
yicks of Pulmonary consumption, by 
iybits regular, amd abstemious, corres- 
dent to the plan laid downin his inaus 
qural dissertation, de sanitate tuenda, 
published at Edinburgh in 1777, these ha- 
his while they restrained sensual gratifi- 
ation, preserved his head clear, his mind 
girammeled, and his animal spirits in 
tringuil even flow, 


in his own, and the neighbouring counties, 
formany years; evincing in his deport 
meut the distance of an independent mind, 
resting on its Own resources, and feeling 
conscious that virtue and talent give pre- 
eminence, yet in the calm and social circle 
he would pour forth the riches of a mind 
well stored with various learning. She 
who poignantly feels bereft of a tender 
husband of such acharacter can attest the 
fidelity of this record, and in her mourning 
ask, when did the grave enjoin its stillness 
Integer vite scelerisque purus, upon amore upright man, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From March 20, to April 20, 1812 

Afavourable change in the weather having taken place about'the beginning of this 
month, a good deal of the spring corn has been sown, although much is yet to be donein 
wneof the late districts, especially in those where the ploughing had not been put forward 
in proper time. 

The prevalence of cold easterly winds, accompanied by frost at night, has retard- 
el vegetation so much, that neither the corn nor grass are likely to make a progress 
qual to what ought to be expected at so advanced a period of the season ; and unless 
the succeeding summer proves favourable forthe ripening of the crops there is very 
lutle reason to expect an early harvest. 

Grain ofevery kind has considerably advanced in price; oat-meal has been sold so 
igh as 38s, per hundred weight of 120lbs.; and potatoes bring from 9d, to 12d: per 
tone, Wd Various parts Of the country. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
ENGLAND at the present moment exhibitsa most distressing appearatice. Dearth of 


‘Provisions, attended with, fears of actual scarcity presses severely on the manufacturing 


Casses of the commuitity, while badness of trade leaves them less able to struggle with 
he difficulties, If the war has not directly produced the high prices of all the necessary 
ences of food, it has materially contributed, by the waste attendant on the supplies of 
*mies on foreign services, and still more by the injudicioug system of commercial war- 
“reintroduced by the orders in council, interrupting the free intercourse, which would 
‘eitate the introduction of provisions from the continent of Europe, and more espe- 
a from the United States of North America. The British orders in council have been 
“ more efficacious in obstructing these supplies, than the hostile deerees of France, and 
Grrefore the evils of interrupted commerce are fairly attributable to the impolicy of our 
; In addition to the effects produced by the war to lessen the stock of provisions, 
Ge coufitry isvrendered less able to bear the great advance of prices by the bad trade, 
¥hich may clearly be traced to the system of the orders in couricil. ‘The trade of Britain 
acted to the highest pitch, by the investure of large capitals, the great advantages aris- 
"tito the improvements in machinery by the abridgment.of Iabour, and the very 
“suuve jorcign mercantile cagreetions, has been paralyzed by the nianier of carrying 
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on the war, and the people are suffering under the accumulated evils of had 


es J trade, the 
dearth of provisious, and an enormous load of taxation, all the necessary cor 





of the war. ii - 
In Ireland, the badness of trade has hitherto been less felt, because the cotton trade | tha 
had rather a more favourable turn for afew months past, but there is cause to fear that m # P 
temporary relief may not be of long continuance. Ireland suffers less than Britain in - - 
present state of trade, because having but few foreign connections, we had less ty ns im SP 
and are less in the power of the contingencies of extended commerce. But hich ty —_ 
of provisions equally affect us. ‘The potato crop has failed, and we fear a small stock of gove 
that article now remains. Of oats and oatmeal, if Ireland had only to supply the de the | 
mands of our own population, there is probably more than a suilicient stock in the COUp. abe 
try, but if prices keep high in Britain, we shall necessarily and equitably be raised y the ¢ 
the general average of the empire, and the supplies wanted for the army in Portuea a 
z Occasion a great demand at the southern ports, especially in Limerick. ‘The scarcisy ig — 
iH, France adds to our diificulties, and shuts us out from receiving supplies from them, as ig highe 
} 1810, when Bonaparte not pursuing the foolish policy of Pitt to attempt to starve his eer 
« eneinies, permitted large exportations of wheat from France to Britain in exchange for bet 
i substantial guineas,and at very high duties, with which he enriched his treasury, pecter 
} The stoppage of the distilleries in Ireland, although tardily conceded to necessity, and Phe 
a so long protracted as to lose much of its beneficial effects, will be likely to do good in but A 
| lowering the price of grain, partly im the direct effect of lessening one mode of cop. Comp 
y sumption, and still more by operating on the apprehensions of the farmers, many of % ell 
it whom have large stocks op hand,and who may now be induced to sell when one market oll 
« for grainis stopped, and hence may be inclined to think that prices are at the highest, as ag 
' The waste of food arising from the abuse of continuing distillation in a season of scam The 
ih city may be calculated from seven lighter loads of grain passing along the Newry cand aed 
4 in one week lately, for the distillery at Dungannon, But it is the policy of government 
V to raise money by whatever means, and if the business of finance is gained, they are lit. 
” tle scrupulous as to the means whether by pushing the risque of scarcity to the utmot 7 
| verge, till frightened by their proximity to the precipice, or by injury to the morals of March é 
the people, by encouraging their propensity to drunkenness, provided anly they can come ‘ 
in for their share of the profit in preparing the poison. Whiskey drinkers are generally April ’ 
among the less provident of the community, and think little of the tax they pay fer 
A their gratifications. ‘They are useful auxiliaries to government in facilitating ther v 
Wi schemes to raise arevenue. Britain has lately been called a flogged nation. The ge 
' neral policy of government on the subject of distillation, appears to be to render this ; 
7 a drunken nation, and consisteatly with their genera! plan, their presevt conduct in coo : 
f tinuing distillation so long isin character. The measure of stoppage of distillation 7 
was reluctantly wrung from them at a late period, and their great delay in acceding to - 
q it leaves little to commend in their foresight or wisdom. 7 
‘ The struggle between the East India company and the country will probably end in Doren 
iy some concessions by government towards opening the trade, as they may probably wish 
,- to purchase popularity, and avert public indignation on account of their other measue 19 
relating to trade, by some concessions pleasing tothe people ; but these concessions wil 60 
be as small as government can make them, consistent with the plan to keep the people quit, 3 
Y and if possible the prohibition of a direct trade to China will be continued, and all the ships, 
; as at present, forced to unload at London. Such seems to be the plan, but perhaps more 
may be obtained from Parliament, through the activity of the committees from the out 
t ports now in London, acting in opposition to the monopoly of the company. A it Marc 
nh trade to India, China, and the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 1s the rigik 
of the empire at large; but if i were obtained, as many advantages as are expec! 
from it by the sanguine, would not be likely to result, but as in the first opening of the 
‘ed market of South America, the rush of exportation would be so great, and so impr 
dent a spirit of speculation would be afloat, as to defeat the purposes of the ardent a 
| venturers. It is a symptom of the prevalence of commercial distress, to see the _ 
f with which new and hazardous undertakings are entered into, almost in the spin ‘ 
‘i desperation. 1 
‘Lhe Resolutions of Birmingham, placed among the Documents, expose the perme 
Li effects of the Orders in Council in spirited terms, andywill be fouad to corroborait # 
language we have long held in these reports on this subject. Ap 
1) Bras 
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The proceedings of the linen-drapers at Derry will be found among the Occurrences, 
*y relation to Preuch cambrics being admitted into England, at the existing duties. It 
is pleasing to see a revival of public spirit in ever so smail a degree, and parts of the 
address to the Regent are worthy of commendation ; but still there is too great timidity 
in speaking boldly and unreservedly, and too great readiness in conceding to a party 
among us, who, in the spirit of sycophancy, are unwilling to oppose any measures of 
government. if the Derry linen-drapers had been disposed to enter more deeply into 
the causes, they might have found many of the evils affecting them in common with 
others, to have arisen from the Orders in Council. It is better to go to the root of 
the evil, without wasting time in attempts to lop off a branch. 

Flaxseed contifues to be sold at pretty reasonable rates, and does not appear likely to 
advance, as the stock will proBably be fully equalto the demand. Riga sells at a much 
higher rate, than any other kinds, being more than double the price of American, Some 
sneculators, wh0, before the commencement of the market, calculated on very high 
prices for flaxseed, are likely to be disappointed in obtaining the high prices they ex- 
pected. 

The bill to make bankenotes a legal tender for rent, so as to bar not only distress, 
but ejectment, is making its way through the House of Commons, Parliament is noc 
omnipotent ;,they may make bank-notes a legal’tender, but they cannot force the people 
tosell their goods, or landlords to grant leases, without taking precautions to guard 
yrainst che effects of depreciation in the currency in which payments are to be made to 
tiem. 


The premium on Guineas is now, from a temporary want of demand, at 3,. 4d. per 
guinea ; and exchange on London, is 94 to 93 per cent, 
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NATURALISTS’ REPORT. 
From March 20, to April 20. 





March 25, Barren Strawberry (Fragaria »terilis,) flowering. 


29, Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) flowering, 
April 4, Solid rooted Fumitory (Fumaria solida.) Blue Anemone (Anemone Ap- 
’ penina.) Dogstooth Violet (Erythronium Denscanis,) and Figwort (Ranun- 
culus Ficaria.) 
5, Cornel Tree (Cornus Mascula.) White Cinquefoil (Potentilla alba) and 
Channel-leaved ‘Trichonema (‘Trichonema Bulbocodium.) 
9, Hairy Field Rush (Juncus Campestris) and Hairy Rush (J. pilosus) flowering. 
11, Yellow Wren or Willow Wren (Motacilla Trochilus.) 
12, Sand Martins (Hirundo riparia.) A considerable number seen this day. 
.» 13, A Plant of the Marsh Marigold (Caltha Palustris) in flower. 
18, Dogs Violet (Viola Canina) flowering.) A Common Swallow (Hirunde 
Rustica) seen to day. 
19, A Flock of Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris) seen this day. 
£0, Several Common Swallows. 


p -——- —— _! 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From March 20, to April 20. 
March 21,.....es0esee00eP his morning the snow was deep. Stormy and thawing 
through the day without rain, stormy with rain at night, 

29, ..ccceseseeeeee Windy dark dry day, suow almost gone, 
OS .seeeeseseeeee ShOWers Of sleet and rain, snow on the mountains, 
4 ececeeeeeeseesOold day, with some snow falling. | 
D5 ,.seeseesseeeeeeFine day, ice on small waters all day, 

Diyos eoveseeeeeeFine bright day. 

OT ysccccccossceees Very Wet day. 

D3, .eececeeceveeee Misty damp day. 

29,..ccccseseeees SHOWery. Wet night. 

S0-—S1,..ee000eWet days. 
April 1,.......se00ee0Dark day with some showers, 

Qy.eseccesesseeesbine Morning, wet afternoon. 

aie .... some heavy showers. 
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334 Celestial Phenomena. [ April, 


4—GysecceeseeseeFine days. 
Viskabecbscicddees eee day. 
S12 ,00e00eeFine days. 
Q0,...sseceeeeeee Slight hail showers. 
"The highest rangeof the Barometer wason the 26th of March, when it stood at 
£0-%, and its lowest onthe 30th, when it stood at 29-2 
‘The Thermometer has been uncommenly low for the season, at 8 A.M. it was only 
twice observed as high as 47° on the 2sth March and 2d of April, on the 26th of 
March it was 28°, the rest of this period it was mostly below 40°. 
‘The wind has been observed 8 times N.E.—7 S.E.—2 East—2 S.W.—2 W.—9 NW. 


so that the prevalence has been easterly. 
“ 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
For Aiay, 1étc%. 

On the Ist, the Moon rises near midnight under Saturn, and, during the morning of 
tie Qd, will be perceived to be receding from him and the small stars in the bead of the 
Archer. 

On the 5th, the Muon rises under the second of the Water-bearer, passing the eclip- 
tic in the afternoon of this day, but, for obvious reasons withont an eclipse, 

On the 10th, is new Moon; at thirty-nine minutes past eleven at night, 

On the I4th, the Moon is seen to have receded considerably trom the planets Jupiter 
and Venus, and to be under the two first stars of the Twins, jorming a groupe with the 
planets which will call our attention, ia the evening walk, to the west north west 

On the 20th, the Moon is on the meridian at nine mimutes past eight, the second of 
the Virgin, being to the west, and the seventh to the east of her. 

On the 26th, is full Moon at thirty-four minutes past seven in the morning. 

On the 30th, the Moon rises under the two first stars of the Goat, and on the Set, 
under the second of the Water-bearer, f 

The evening walks this month will be enlivened by the progress of Venus by Jupiter. 
Mars is below these beautiful planets, and is getting too near the horizon to be seento 
advantage. Venus will call the general attention to the west. Saturn and Herchell rise 

inthe wight, but Mercury is passing the Sun in his inferior conjunction on the Ith, 
Le is not visible in the beginning of the month, from his nearness to the Sun, not at 
the end of the month, when he is a morning star, from the unfavourableness of bis po- 
sition. Accurate observers, will, however, notwithstanding these disadvantages, detert 
him. The Moon passes him on the lith. Venus is an evening, at her greatest elongr- 
tion in the 24th, and, curing the whole month, will most forcibly attract attention in 
cur evening walks, her progress to and passage by Jupiter is a principal feature in thi 
sionth, The Moon passes ber on the 14th. 

Mars is an evening star; his duration above the horizon caily decreasing, being a 
frst only about two hours and a half. The Moon passes him on the 12th. 

Jupiter isan evening star, and will, with Venus, excite our attention very soon after 
sun-set, to the top of the lower region in the west. The rapidity of the motion of Venus, 
compared with bis and her superior brightness, will be very perceptible. At nine o'¢lock a 
vi¢he of the 15th and 22nd, we may observe eclipses of bis first Moon; and on the $lst 

nd 2@th, of his second Moon; and on the 17th ef his third moon. Our Moon passes 

hiim on the 14th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at four in the morning of the Ist, and at three quarters pat 


two of the 20th, His motion is retregrade through a degree and twenty nyaps. 


‘;he Moon passes him on the ist and 28th. 

Herchell is on the Meridian at a quarter before one in the morning of the Ist, and # 
twenty-one minutes past eleven at night ofthe 2ist, bis motion is retrograde throughs 
cegree anda quarter, The moon passes him on the 25th. 

The planet Venus which is new an evening star, differs mere in its quantity of ligt 
than any of the other planets ef eur system, except the Moon ; hecause its distance 
the Earth varies more than any of the other planets; its greatest to its least distam 
being nearly as7 to 1 ; its brilliancy will encrease until the 26th June, when it 
at its maximum ; and may then be easily seen in daylight by the naked eye, wheo' 
sky isclear ; after which its lustre will decrease until its total cisappearance at its col 
juuetion with the Sun on August Ist. 


TRRATUM.—Page 240, 2d col, 5th line from the bottom of the page, for rennet 


re2zqg rewerded. 




















